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NSA’S INTERNATIONAL 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Are you a member or do you just belong? Ask your- 
self this question as it applies to your Association— 


NSA, and to your profession—a secretary. 


Do you attend your chapter meetings regularly and 
participate in your chapter's activities such as study 
courses, workshops, and seminars? Have you taken 
the CPS examination or supported this program? Have 
you attended division meetings, regional and district 


conferences, and international conventions? 


The majority of the regional and district conferences 
are being held during this month of October. You 
owe it to yourself, your Association, and your profes- 
sion, to attend and derive benefit from the outstand- 


ing programs planned at these events. 


Are you a member of your profession? Are you in- 
formed on up-to-date methods and practices that will 
assist you in your job, and benefit your employer and 


your company? 


If you belong you can answer yes to the majority of 
these questions and you are receiving full value from 
your investment—your investment in NSA, and your 


investment in your future as a secretary. 
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Before you buy the new Royal Electric Typewriter, please do yourself, your 
secretary, and your company this service: try al/ the makes of electric type- 
writers. Try them for touch, for printwork, for any feature you wish. Only 
in this.way can you really know the worth of the choice you Will make. 
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“Pil keep my date... 


thanks to my Edison (moon 
-Voicewriter!”’ GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE! 


Ask your boss to let you mail coupon for de- 
tails on the Voicewriter system that’s best for 
you both! No obligation. 

“What a change the Edison Voicewriter makes in a secretary’s 
days .. . and evenings! If your office is like mine, you know what 
it’s like to spend hours taking dictation . . . then hours transcribing 
your shorthand notes! How, often as not, it means staying over- 
time to get the work out. 

“Not anymore though! With the Voicewriter, you’re hours 
ahead, freed completely from tiresome dictation. Your boss can 
7 dictate to his Voicewriter anytime, anywhere . . . makes things 

easier for him. While it gives you more time to do a Letter job... 
more time to be a real executive assistant! 





To: 
Edison Voicewriter Dept. SE6 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Both my boss and I want to know more 
about what a dictating machine will do 
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‘And it’s so easy to transcribe from the Edison Diamond Disc. for us. 
Dictation comes through crisp and clear... with the Voicewriter’s ae 
unique controls, you’re in command at all times.” 

) Boss’s Name 
® nm 2 Company 
Edison Voicewriter 
Street 

A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Mf GRAW 4 City 

Company, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., F ey 

Toronto, Ontario EDISON 4 Zone State 














Members of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


The Institute for Certifying Secretaries, a department of The National Secretaries Association (Inter- 
national), is composed of the President and the immediate Past President of NSA and eighteen other 
persons appointed for varying terms by the NSA International Board of Directors. Six are selected from 
the membership of NSA; six are selected from educational institutions that maintain training programs 
for top-level secretaries; and six are selected from representatives of management, business, and the pro- 
fessions. The Dean, Assistant Dean, and Secretary of the Institute are elected annually by members of 
the Institute. A Canadian Associate serves in an advisory capacity. 
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Representing Education 
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Lois Wartman, Assistant Dean Carlos Hayden; Back Row: Dean George A. Wagoner, Mr. L. J. Hallmark, Dr. 
George Satter, Mr. Frank S. Talcott, Mr. Ignatius L. Billy, Mr. Millard Collins, and Dr. Mina Johnson. Not 





shown are: Mr. Victor Frenkil, and Professor Mary Gillespie. 




















How can you make a 


Lasting 
Impression? 


we 
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Just as the latest fashion trend will create a good 


impression whenever you wear it, so too will OLD TOWN MPR— 


s\ 
t 


the carbon ribbon of Mylar* give your typing the 


impression your boss will be proud of...crisp...clean... 
print-like sharpness everytime! The MPR ribbon is easier 


to use and gives you twice the typing time over ordinary ribbons. 
To Always Make a Good Impression, Use OLD TOWN MPR Ribbons! 


If you now use carbon paper ribbon or ordinary plastic 








ribbons, fill out coupon below and get your FREE 


sample of OLD TOWN MPR ribbon of Mylar*. 


*MYLAR is Du Pont's registered trade- 
mark for its brand of Polyester film. 








1 am interested in making a lasting impression— 
Please send FREE sample of OLD TOWN MPR Carbon Ribbon for 





model and make of typewriter 


NAME. 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE. 








OLD TOWN CORPORATION 
750 Pacific Street Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 








(A Speech before Boss Night of Capital Chapter, Washington, D. C.) 


Staff Work for 
HE PRESIDENTS CABINET 


@ Before I specifically discuss the 
cabinet, let me describe in just a few 
words what in fact is the nature of 
government—in terms of the perspec- 
tive of the President. Many of us 
work in government—and you work 
in the different firms which you rep- 
resent. But few of us, I think, spend 
much time thinking of the nature 
and picture of the American Govern- 
ment from the perspective of the man 
who sits in the oval office at the head 
of our government. It is quite a 
different picture from his perspective 
than from our point of view. Even 
we on his staff have to remind our- 
selves frequently just what this pic- 
ture is that our “Boss” has in his 
mind. 


There are some old sayings about 
government. I am going to mention 
three of them and smash each one 
into pieces because these old sayings 
are obsolete; in fact, they are falsities. 


One is that “government is singu- 
lar.” We have been taught to use the 
word “government” as_ singular. 
Think a minute, and you will realize 
that “government” is really plural in 
the American System. There are: 
one Federal Government; 50 State 
Governments; 3,047 County Govern- 
ments; 17,183 Municipalities; 50,446 
School Districts; and 14,405 Special 
Districts; e.g., Sanitary, Reclama- 
tion, etc. In other words, in this 
country there are 85,132 Govern- 
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Assistant Cabinet Secretary 
The White House 


ments. So “government” is not 
singular after all. 


Most of us will realize upon re- 
fiection that almost all of the prob- 
lems which face the President and 
the Federal Government are prob- 
lems involving this plurality. Pick 
out any example of personal interest 
—air polution, safety for our airways; 
problems you are concerned with 
day by day: problems of states, local 
areas, cities and counties. Are they 
not all plural in scope? Take a look 
at the problem of transportation and 
you can see there is no one govern- 
ment authority that is going to pro- 
vide the answers for this. If you were 
the President and were concerned 
with problems such as these—-as in- 
deed the President is—you can see 
where the plurality of government 
comes in to make the working out of 
these answers so difficult. 


The next little false “slogan” 
about government, which I am sure 
most of you are aware of, is that 
government is monolithic. We not 
only speak of government as if it 
were singular, but as if it were some 
great towering, single-tracked mon- 
ster. Well, government is not mono- 
lithic; it is a “tug of war” within 
itself. Of course, we know govern- 
ment is a “tug of war” in terms of 
Congress and the Courts and the 
Executive — that is the way our 
founding fathers built our Constitu- 


by The Honorable Bradley H. Patterson, Jr. 


tion, intentionally. But, what about 
the various departments and agencies 
within the executive branch itself? 
Each bureau—and all of you have 
seen this, I’m sure—tends to look 
only at what its agency needs for its 
program, and is concerned chiefly 
with the importance of the particular 
activity in which it is engaged. Now, 
add this “tug of war” which takes 
place within government to the “tug 
of war” which takes place outside of 
government (from the things that 
many special groups and private as- 
sociations want from government— 
quite legitimately and justifiably). 
Then, go back to the President’s per- 
spective, and you see a man who is 
the center point at the crossroads of 
a gigantic “tug of war’—not only 
from outside government, not only 
from other nations’ governments, not 
only from Congress and the Courts 
and the States, but even from within 
his own executive branch—a criss- 
cross of competing influences. The 
first Secretary of Labor said, “I am 
here as a Secretary of Labor to rep- 
resent the interests of the working 
man at the Cabinet table.” Jesse 
Jones—when he was Secretary of 
Congress—told the Congress, “I feel 
it is my responsibility to represent 
business at the Cabinet table.” So 
the “tug of war” goes on, right 
around the Cabinet table. When the 
President closes the Cabinet door 
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aud looks around the table, he feels 
that he is facing his “team,” and, to 
a certain extent, we think that is 
the correct use of the word. Even so, 
there are subtly competing influences 
even among the President’s closest 
advisers. This is because of the 
areas of interest which they repre- 
sent. In fact, Louis Brownlow once 
said: “The Cabinet is the enemy of 
the President.” He reminded us of 
this when we were doing a special 
study for the President to try to de- 
velop a system of “staff work for the 
President’s Cabinet.” It was as if he 
were challenging us, saying, “The 
burden of proof is on you to devise 
something that will really work, be- 
cause these diverse departments are 
all competing with the President.” 
Subtly, and in a sophisticated way, 
this is true. There is competition, so 
to speak, around the Cabinet table 
because of the various interests and 
forces represented. But government 
is not a monolithic monster, for all 
gathered around the Cabinet table 
exercise their freedom of speech and 
very definitely and sometimes most 
emphatically voice their views. 


Finally, the most important icono- 
clasm of all that I would like to 
smash is: the concept that govern- 
ment is a government of depart- 
ments. All of us are familiar with 
our organization charts—does not 
every good secretary keep one on her 
desk so she can pull it out and iden- 
tify the agency or bureau calling?— 
those little boxes with lines around 
them and lines running from box to 
box and up to the next row of boxes 
and, finally, to the top little box 
designating the “President.” In times 
of Twentieth Century Government in 
which we serve and in which we are 
interested, forget about these little 
boxes. Government is no longer a 
government of departments. 


From the President’s perspective, 
what is government? It is a govern- 
ment of programs. The Congress 
passes statutes; and the President, 
by the Constitution, is obligated to 
carry out these statutes as passed by 
Congress in terms of programs: A 
program for Civil Defense, a Mutual 
Security Program, a Navigation 
Safety Program, and a National De- 
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fense Education Program. The 
carrying-out of these programs is im- 
portant to the Congress, to the Presi- 
dent, to the American public. Most 
important, these programs—because 
of their intertwined nature—involve 
all or a group of departments. So, 
these boxes must work together. 


A good example—and I can think 
of few that have a more vital interest 
to all Americans—is our Civil De- 
fense Program. You might say, as 
you pull out your chart and look over 
the boxes, “Let’s see. That belongs 
in this box where Governor Hoegh 
is sitting. He is the Chief of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
ation. So, that is the answer to that 
question.” But—look for a moment! 
Civil Defense! Governor Hoegh has 
got to turn where in order to accom- 
plish the programs and carry out the 
law the President expects him to 
quarterback for him? He looks to 
the Defense Department in terms of 
problems such as military support 
for the civil power in a civil defense 
emergency. He looks to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for weapons’ 
effects information. He looks to the 
Justice Department for information 
and plans for use of penal institu- 
tions in the event of an emergency. 
He looks to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in terms of reconstructing our 
financial and banking systems in the 
event of an emergency. He looks to 
the State Department for advice on 
the overseas claimants on American 
resources who will be competitors, in 
a certain sense, in a Civil Defense 
emergency. He looks to the Post 
Office Department for plans for the 
use of postal «ommunications and 
their reconstitution in case of an 
emergency. He looks to the Interior 
Department for plans for the use of 
minerals and fuels in an emergency. 
He looks to Agriculture for plans 
against biological warfare against 
our crops. He looks to the Commerce 
Department for fall-out information 
and for highway planning which will 
be consistent wtih civil defense pur- 
poses. He looks to the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare— 
obviously, the Public Health Service 
is a tremendous resource in a civil 
defense emergency. He looks to the 
Labor Department to draw up plans 


for our manpower in event of emer- 
gency. He looks to Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for standards 
for protective construction in private 
and government buildings. 

In other words, to carry out this 
program for the President and the 
Congress, Governor Hoegh (in his 
box, so to speak) must look all 
around the Cabinet table and then 
find the person to do the job. 

The President’s greatest interest 
is what? One particular department? 
Whether one gets more prestige; 
more glory; a larger allotment? I 
assure you that is not so. The Presi- 
dent’s greatest concern is that the 
Civil Defense Program of the United 
States goes forward as the Congress 
has said it should go forward, and as 
he determines necessary. That is his 
interest. What this means is that 
Governor Hoegh may call the sig- 
nals, but all these boxes have to work 
together. The problem in Twentieth 
Century Government and in Twen- 
tieth Century public administration 
is less the identification and impor- 
tance of the individual boxes than it 
is the articulation of these boxes— 
and one’s ability to coordinate these 
groups of agencies which must work 
together. If one falls down on its 
job—if the Labor Department does 
not come through, if the Housing and 
Home Finance comes up with low 
standards, if the Defense Depart- 
ment closes its doors and says, “Go 
away, we’re busy”—then the Civil 
Defense program is not going to be 
carried out. 

You can apply this same funda- 
mental principle to all the other ma- 
jor programs of government. The 
President has some in which he is 
particularly interested; each Presi- 
dent has some programs in which he 
has a personal interest. Presideat 
Eisenhower has a deep personal in- 
terest in the fighting of inflation and 
in keeping government costs down. 
Here again, the President’s interest 
is that the program, as a whole, goes 
ahead successfully. 

The reason I took so much time to 
introduce the subject is because this 
is where the “staff work” for the 
President fits in. When we look at 
him in this perspective, trying to see 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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New Products and Methods for Secretaries 


6 Auto-Tak 
16) A new staple-type gun that combines 
9” the best features of the ordinary wire 
] staple and the common thumb tack 
is Auto-Tak. It not only inserts its 


specially designed staple-tacks into a 
bulletin board or other flat surface, 
but removes them as well and stores 
them for future re-use, holding from 
80 to 100 patented round steel staple 
tacks. Details available from Auto- 
Tak, Suite 12, N. Haven Office Cen- 
ter, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 








Mover {ST 


Streamlined Desk Tray 


Streamlined tray with complete front opening, cut- 
out, and embossed rib allow for fast and efficient re- 
moval and insertion of papers. The rear corner 
openings give immediate visibility from the back. 
Information available from Lit-Ning Products Com- 
pany, 170 North Robertson Boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
California. 





Magna-Rack 


Ideal for all kinds of rubber stamp operations is the 
line of magnetic rubber stamp racks identified as the 
Magna-Rack. The unit can be easily installed with- 
out special tools, using either two screws or a stand- 
ard adhesive. Stamp handles are solidly held on by 
Magna-Rack’s constant magnetic action. A light pull 
releases the stamp, a touch of the bar secures it. De- 
signed for use with existing stamps, special tacks are 
available that can be taped into the handle of any 
stamp. For information write The Allyn Bank Equip- 
ment Company, 6928 N. Greenview, Chicago 26, IIl. 
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Stamp Affixer 


A new improved Mailers Stamp Af- 
fixer that can be used by large and 
small business firms affixes actual 
stamps to make envelopes look more 
personal, and does it at a rate of 150 
a minute. The machine loads rolls of 
500 stamps at a time, in any denomi- 
nation including pre-cancelled and 
air mail. It may also be used to affix 
stamp-size advertising labels or stick- 
ers. Available from Mailers, 40 West 
15th Street, New York 11, New York. 

















Bongo Bag Lunch Kit 


Perfect for secretaries, the new Bongo Bag by “Ther- 
mos” is the ideal way to carry lunch to work. Made 
of soft vinyl plastic with zipper closure, it looks like 
a handbag but is actually a lunch kit containing a 
Holtemp brand vacuum bottle. Information avail- 
able from The American Thermos Products Com- 
pany, Norwich, Connecticut. 





Temporary atitth gem 


Pin Stitch on~ 


Pin Stitch Stapler 


In addition to temporary and permanent stitch, 
unique pin stitch feature of Arrow 210 permits quick 
and easy removal of one sheet of paper from another 
without tearing sheet and staple remains intact. (See 
illustration.) Ideal for attaching withholding state- 
ments to checks, enclosures to letters, shipping labels 
to instruction sheets, etc. Information available from 
Arrow Fastener Company, Inc., One Junius Street, 
Brooklyn 12, New York. 
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ADDS A 
BEAUTIFUL 
TOUCH 

TO YOUR 
TYPING 





THE LIGHT AND EASY ELECTRIC TOUCH 
OF THE SMITH-CORONA ELECTRA 12. 
Slip behind a smart new Electra 12 and 
discover its lighter touch and faster 
action. The Electra 12, you see, is a 
full-featured electric...gives you the 
speed, ease and “printed-page” results 
electric typing’s famous for. (Makes up 
to 12 perfect carbons, too.) 

Yet the compact Electra 12 is less 
than half the price of any other electric 
...even less than a manual! If you’d 
like to try it, simply call Smith-Corona 
today. Or just clip and mail the coupon 
for more information, and a free gift 
for your office from Smith-Corona. 





Smith-Corona 
115 Almond Street (ide 
Syracuse 1,N.Y. 


Please send me the new 16- efl 
page "Guide to Increasing Office 
Efficiency” and more information 

on the new Electra 12. nate 











Name. 





Firm 





Address 





City, 





Zone. State. 





























SMITH -COROGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 








THE 


POWER 
oF 


by Mrs. Melanie Kruezer 


(Reprinted from “Syr-Echo,” bulletin of 


Syracuse, New York Chapter) 


Wi When you mark an “X” on a bal- 
lot, flick a lever on a voting machine 
—you are exercising the most power- 
ful privilege you have! It takes only 
a few seconds, but what you do—or 
do not—in those few seconds—may 
make a world of difference in your 
organization, your community and 
your nation. 


How many times have you heard 
people say, “I’m only one—my vote 
won’t make any difference!” Nothing 
could be more false! Records prove, 
over and over again, that one more 
tote in a ward or precinct would have 
changed the outcome of many elec- 
tions. The results would have been 
very different from the office of the 
President of the United States—all 
the way down the line to your own 
Councilman or Supervisor. 


Specifically, I shall point out two 
instances which are duplicated many 
times all over the country. One more 
vote for Charles Evans Hughes in 
California would have made him 
President of our country instead of 
Woodrow Wilson. And on the local 
level, within the past six years one 
vote elected one of our Onondago 
County supervisors. Don’t let any- 
one tell you that his vote won’t 
count! 

The same kind of experience holds 
true in our organization elections. 
We have all seen close races for 
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office . . . someone winning by a 
margin of a single vote and, so, some- 
one losing by that single vote. Was 
the better qualified person lost to us 
because some members did not take 
the interest or the “trouble” to come 
out and vote? 


Your vote is personal—it is some- 
thing that no one else can do for you. 
It is your way of saying, “I give this 
candidate my trust.” Your vote is 
your own precious possession and 
you do not “give it away.” There is 
no such thing as a “complimentary 
vote” to a thinking person. We do 
not cast our ballots to flatter some- 
one—or to do him a favor. We use 
our ballots to exercise our rightful 
choice of the best qualified candidate, 
the person we believe in, the one 
who stands for the kind of govern- 
ment we want—whether it be for our 
country, our city or our Association. 

After careful consideration, you 
have decided whom you will support 
—then work for him. Don’t take it 
for granted that he will be elected 
without your help. Tell others about 
him, why you are for him, with good 
sound reasons. Don’t underestimate 
your own influence—people are never 
elected on their own. It takes a lot 
of hard work by a lot of people to 
elect the man or woman in whom we 
believe. 


By your own example, you can 








demonstrate the importance of each 
individual and the impact of each 
vote at the ballot box. We can effect 
no remedy by fault-finding or grous- 
ing or neglect. Each one of us must 
make himself felt by taking positive 
and constructive action. 


Unfortunately we are labeled in 
this country as the kind of people 
who “take our freedoms for granted.” 
It is disturbing, is it not, to be known 
as the kind of people who do not ac- 
cept our obligations that go hand in 
hand with our privileges? Yet our 
voting record supports this accusa- 
tion .. . when one out of three eligible 
voters does not exercise his franchise. 
The people of Italy, West Germany, 
France, England, and many other 
countries turn out for their elections 
eighty and ninety per cent strong. 


We all need to do some sober 
thinking and some hard work. We 
need to keep ourselves informed and 
alert and active citizens—never let- 
ting an election go by default. We 
expect the highest kind of moral 
qualifications and performance from 
our elected officials—we ourselves as 
voters, must demonstrate the same 
high caliber principles. 

Do you know the power that is in 
your hands—when you mark that 
“X” or flick that lever on the voting 
machine? YOUR VOTE DOES 
COUNT! 
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BRAND-NEW 
Lverlasting 


CARBON TRANSFER TISSUES 


Outlast ordinary carbons Three To One. And 
they're smudge-proof .. . with One Weight 
and One Finish perfect for over 90% of all 
typing jobs! 

Yes, penny for penny, you get more — and 
save more — with new EVERLASTING Carbon 
Transfer Tissues. Their long-life quality actu- 
ally cuts cost way under the price of regular 
carbons. And they slash inventory, too... 
because one weight and finish are perfect 
for almost every typing job! 

Try EVERLASTING Carbon Transfer Tissue on 
any machine (manual or electric) and just 
watch the results —crisp, clean copies with 








how EVERLASTING Carbon Transfer Tissues 
lie flat— and stay flat — never curl at the 
edges like most carbons do. 





Fill in the coupon for your 
Free samples right now. 
Test them on every job. See 
why EVERLASTING Carbon 
Transfer Tissues work best 
...and last Three Times 
Longer without ever 
smudging. 


DURABILITY 
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Remington. Frand 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 2104, 315 Park Ave. So., N. Y. 10 


Please send me free samples of new EVERLASTING 
Carbon Transfer Tissues 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS. 
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@ At the annual meeting of the 
Institute on September 9-10, the new 
officers were elected as_ follows: 
George A. Wagoner, dean; Carlos 
Hayden, assistant dean; Katherine 
Nowell, secretary. The report of this 
meeting is divided between this and 
the November issue. 


Purposes of the Institute 

When the Institute was established 
by resolution of NSA in 1951, it was 
given broad purposes and powers to 
carry out the “educational program 
of NSA to improve the standards of 
the secretarial profession.” Included 
in these purposes were responsi- 
bilities for courses of study, proper 
tests for training of secretaries, 
and cooperation with schools in the 
improvement and advancement of 
secretarial education. Other pur- 
poses were to prepare proper ex- 
aminations for certifying secretaries 
and the development of a_ public 
relations program to encourage the 
advancement and upgrading of secre- 
tarial training. 

The nine years of experience in 
developing the certifying program 
of the Institute and the expansion of 
educational activities within NSA 
led to a re-evaluation of the Insti- 
tute’s role. A Structure committee 
was appointed last year to prepare 
a proposal of purposes of the Insti- 
tute wherein the certifying rather 
than the educational function would 
be primary. In addition, a provision 
would be made for a_ professional 
development program for those who 
have completed the CPS examina- 
tion. This policy would be consistent 
with other certifying agencies, which 
keep their certifying and educational 
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by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


functions under different direct 
leadership. The new statement of 
purposes prepared by this committee 
clarifies and narrows the scope of 
the Institute’s activities and pro- 
vides the basis for liaison between 
NSA and its department, the Insti- 
tute. The new statement of purposes 
was approved by the NSA Board and 
the Institute and then was approved 
through a resolution at the Inter- 
national convention of NSA in July. 
These purposes and powers are as 
follows: 


(a) To prepare examinations for 
the certification of persons as 
professional secretaries. 

(b) To establish qualifications of 
applicants for the certifying 
examination. 

(c) To administer the certifying 
examination. 

(d) To award certificates to those 
who successfully complete 
such examinations. 


~ 


To prepare and disseminate 
literature that will give scope, 
content, and nature of the 
examination. 


(e 


(f) To advise and counsel regu- 
larly within NSA on educa- 
tional activities for advance- 
ment of secretarial training 
toward certification. 


(g) To cooperate with NSA in a 
public relations program re- 
lating to the certifying exam- 
ination. 

(h) To plan and sponsor a pro- 
gram of continuing profes- 
sional development for the 


Certified Professional Secretary 


certified secretaries which is 
coordinated with the total 
educational program of NSA. 


(i) To provide the CPS Service 
Committee of NSA with infor- 
mation and assistance’ to 
carry out the responsibility 
of the committee. 

The Institute’s actions at its an- 
nual meeting were, therefore, within 
the framework of this policy state- 
ment. 


Modification of Experience 
Requirement 

The only revision in the eligibility 
requirements for taking the CPS 
examination in 1961 and thereafter 
is that secretarial experience more 
than 25 years prior to the year of 
application will not be considered. 


Change in Retake Regulations 

With the establishment of the CPS 
program in 1951, the retake provision 
was that a third failure of any sec- 
tion of the examination required tak- 
ing the complete examination on the 
next attempt. In 1956 the first mod- 
ification was made of retake provi- 
sions in the establishment of a five- 
year limit in which the examination 
must be completed. The first candi- 
dates were affected by this regulation 
with the 1960 examination, the end 
of a five-year period for those start- 
ing in 1956. 

After considerable study of records 
among the more than 5,000 candi- 
dates who have taken the examina- 
tion during the ten years of the CPS 
program, a second change is made in 
retake provisions effective in 1961. 
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Beginning with the 1961 examina- 
tion, new candidates and those. re- 
taking the entire examination must 
pass at least two sections, or they 
must retake the entire examination 
on the next attempt. If two or more 
sections are passed on the first at- 
tempt, the candidate may use the 
next four consecutive examination 
periods to complete the remaining 
sections. No limit is set on the 
number of attempts on any section 
within this time limit. 

Candidates who started the ex- 
amination before 1961 will continue 
on previous regulations in which 
either a third failure on a section 
or the expiration of the five-year 
time limit requires the taking of all 
sections on the next attempt. How- 
ever, any candidate has the right to 
retake the entire examination in 
1961 or thereafter and thereby follow 
the new regulations effective for 
1961. 

Another way to state the change 
in regulations is that a five-year time 
limit is allowed to the candidate on 
the condition that she pass at least 
two sections on the first attempt. 
If the condition is not met, the candi- 
date must repeat the entire examina- 
tion. The third failure on any sec- 
tion does not require starting over. 
Actually a candidate who wished to 
take any section in consecutive years 
could take the section as many as 
five times; or the candidate may skip 
examinations for any reasons during 
the five years. No exception to the 
five-year limit is made for any reason 
—sickness, work, absence from coun- 
try, etc. 


Professional Development 
Beyond CPS 

A professional person accepts the 
principle of continuing education. A 
constant and regular improvement 
of one’s knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes is important in professional 
growth of a secretary. Attaining the 
CPS certificate has been established 
as a worth-while goal, and almost 
2,000 secretaries have achieved it. 
This goal is not to be considered the 
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end of education for any secretary, 
but no provision was made in the 
original purposes of the Institute to 


have a_ professional development 
program after the certificate was 
attained. With the authorization for 
such a program in the new statement 
of purposes, the Institute is now 
working on plans for a post CPS 
educational program. The announce- 
ment of this program will be made 
later. 





NSA 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Charter Enrollment period for the 
NSA Sponsored Salary Protection 
and Life Retirement Income Plans 
will end October 31, 1960. 


You may take either or both of 
these plans but applications must be 
received by October 31. Why not 
complete your application now? 





The modern refrigerator replaced 


the old-fashioned ice b 





T he slim shape replaced the plump 


and now modern 
A.W.Faber 


GRASERSTIK: 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 





has replaced old bulky erasers. d | 


The modern motorcar replaced 
the old Model T. 















If you are a professional Secretary or office worker, you surely 
know and depend on ERASERSTIK. This white-polished beauty 
which is shaped and sharpens like a pencil has changed America’s 
erasing habits. With ERASERSTIK you Erase Without A Trace.® 
You remove a single letter without smearing the rest of the word. 
ERASERSTIK banishes “ghosts”? and sloppy strikeovers. Many 
a girl has been elevated to a better job with more money because 
she had the good sense to use ERASERSTIK. At all good Sta- 
tioners. With brush—20c. Today? 


Insist on the original and 


SAPHIR Hand Sharpener 


works like magic. Gives 
you the correct point 
on your EraserStik— 
then stops sharpening. 
If you use one, you 
need the other. Ask 
your Stationer. 


A.W.FABER - CASTELL Pencil Co., inc., Newark 3, N. J. 





genuine EraserStik 
aa by registered 
trademark. Shaped 
like a pencil, it 
sharpens like a pencil 
toany style point 

you prefer—bliunt, 
medium or slender. 
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@ CHANGING TIMES, the Kip- 
linger Magazine, is published month- 
ly by The Kiplinger Washington 
Editors, Inc., 1729 H Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. It deals with every- 
day economics and is especially val- 
uable to the person not formally 
acquainted with business economics 
on a high level. It cannot be ex- 
pected to be of much assistance in 
preparing for technical areas but is 
a very worth while publication for 
practical reading by everyone. 


Many articles have been published 
during the last few years which 
would be useful in Section III of the 
CPS Study Outline. In this area a 
wide general knowledge is of more 
benefit than any specific study, in- 
dicates one CPS who reviewed this 
magazine. 


The publication has three regular 
features: “The Months Ahead” (a 
forecast of business trends), ““What’s 
Going on in Schools and Colleges,” 
and “New Products.” It contains 
articles on the stock market for the 
small investor, on insurance for the 
average person, family budgets and 
advice on securing good buys for 
practically everything from fertilizers 
to pianos. It also carries career 
guidance articles. 


Of the number of articles pub- 
lished during the past three years, 
the following are considered of spe- 
eial interest to the secretary: 


1957 

Maybe You Can Cut Your Income 
Tax Bill 

How to Take Notes 

Oh, Yes, They Can Fire You 

Life Insurance, Yes—but What Kind? 

Buying Stocks on the Installment 
Plan 

Yes, They Can Condemn Your Prop- 
erty 

Short Cuts in Arithmetic 

What You Should Know About Your 
Group Life Insurance 


Don’t Overlook Bonds and Preferred 
Stocks 
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1958 


How’s Your Etiquette? 

Your Auto Insurance 

Mutual Funds: Don’t Buy Blind 

The Facts About Stock Splits and 
Stock Dividends 

The New “Family Plan” Life Insur- 
ance 

Where to Find a Summer Job 

Get the Most Out of Your Bank 

10% to 15% on Your Money? 
Beware! 

The Truth About Jobs in Science 

Hey, Mom, What’s for Breakfast? 

Dust-Free Air for Your Home 

If You’ve Been Gypped — Here’s 
What to Do 

What to Do About This Recession 

See What You Pay in Commissions 

Take a Look at Your Mortgage 

Getting a Job These Days 


How to Lose Money in the Stock 
Market 

b= it Really Costs to Run Your 
‘ar 


The Public Relations Man 
Don’t Judge Your Pay by Your Pay 
Check 


Investment Advice—Good and Bad 
Protect the Title to Your House 
Ways to Find an Executive Job 
Life Insurance Dividends 
1959 

What You Should Know About 

Health Insurance 
Jobs in the Education Field 
Who Sets Those Prices Anyhow? 
What Congress Will Do to You 
Inflation—It Sure Can Clip You 
Want to Be a Banker? 
Extras With Your Life Insurance 
It’s Income Tax Time 
Courses for Adults 
Four Investment Clubs 
How to Be Happy Though Working 
Before You Write Your Will 
Buy Good Stocks and Keep Them 
Should You Become a Secretary? 
More Interest on Your Savings 


Your Social Security—What, When, 
How Much? 


1960 


The Exploration of Space—How It’s 
Changing Our Living 

Are You Sure You’re Legal? 

Your Income Tax: Do It Right This 
Year 





Where are the Customers Coming 
From? 

Keep a Sharp Eye on the Price 

How to Live with Your Nerves 

Everybody Talks to Himself 

Investments: Is the “Front-End 

Load” Fair? 

“Closed-End” Investment Companies 

Start Now to Save on Taxes 

In addition to the articles listed, 
there have been numerous others on 
personnel, budgeting, investments, 
banking, health, food, clothing, auto- 
mobiles, etc. The magazine is writ- 
ten in a simple, easily understood, 
interesting style. A yearly index is 
published. It does not accept adver- 
tising and is not available on news- 
stands, only through subscription at 
$6 a year. It is recommended read- 
ing not only for preparing for the 
CPS examination but also for its 
value as general knowledge. 


Avis K. Bearse, CPS 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


Mrs. Esther L. Henderson, CPS 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Ina J. Henry, CPS 
Geneva, Illinois 


Mrs. Anna Mae K. Rosendorn, CPS 
Bethesda, Maryland 

NATION’S BUSINESS is pub- 
lished monthly by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
It is available by subscription only 
at $18 for 3 years. 

The magazine contains articles on 
subjects of current interest to the 
business world and helps its readers 
keep abreast of tax changes and 
trends, current legislation on various 
matters, wage and price changes. A 
regular feature which summarizes a 
good deal of information on taxes, 
prices, etc., is “Management’s Wash- 
ington Letter.” 

The magazine is especially recom- 
mended for the Business Adminis- 
tration section of the CPS Study 
Outline, as it gives insight into man- 
agement’s problems and operations. 

Representative of the good articles 
contained in NATION’S' BUSI- 
NESS are the following suggested 
by CPS’s: 

“Here Comes Union Drive on 
Office Workers,” February, 1959, 
gives statistics on workers involved, 
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benefits claimed, and how the union 
plans to operate. 

“Eight Keys to Creativity,” Feb- 
ruary, 1959, lists the attributes which 
differentiate the creative employee 
from his fellow and suggests each in- 
dividual cultivate them. 

“High Taxes Cramp _ Business 
Growth,” April, 1959, deals with a 
study of the present tax set-up and 
suggested changes. 

“Tips on Report-Writing,” May, 
1959, should be helpful to the secre- 
tary responsible for compiling re- 
ports. 

“Why Men Fail,” May, 1959, dis- 
cusses the keys to employee failures 
found in a study of discharged serv- 
icemen. 

“Match Leaders to Followers,” 
May, 1959, gives a new practical 
approach to proper meshing of per- 
sonalities in a business situation to 
produce more effective teamwork. 

“Give Employees a Goal to Reach,” 
May, 1959, deals with responsibility, 
results, authority, and records. 

“Where Taxes Go from Here,” 
June, 1959, gives a brief history of 
federal tax laws and forecasts for 
the future. 

“Your Stake in Economic Growth,” 
July, 1959, analyzes the factors in- 
volved in the debate mounting over 
the rate at which our nation’s econ- 
omy should grow. 

“These Traits Make Capable Ex- 
ecutives,” August, 1960, gives a pro- 
file of a successful man. 

“Here’s a Better Way to Size Up 
Men,” August, 1960, tells how to 
appraise employees without being 
influenced by bias, “body chemistry,” 
or buddyism. 

This magazine is thorough in its 
analysis of topics discussed. It is 
current material interestingly pre- 
sented. It is good to have this in- 
formation just to keep yourself up to 
date whether or not you are studying 
for the CPS examination, but it is 
very helpful in preparation for the 
exam. 


June L. Cheelsman, CPS 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Grace Cooper, CPS 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Margaret M. McInerney, CPS 
Detroit, Michigan 
Perley M. Noll, CPS 
Miami Springs, Florida 
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Acco binders secure records, invoices, catalogs, 
safely—papers can’t slip out. No needless bulk! 
Unlike ordinary binders, trim, space-saving Acco 
binders slim to their contents—whether 1 sheet or 
1000 sheets. 5 colors. Many sizes — from 36 ¢ up. 


ASK FOR ACCO’s new booklet ® 
“mur ACCOPRESS 
—available free at office outfitters. 

GENUINE PRESSBOARD BINDERS 


Or write: ACCO PRODUCTS, 
A Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y.- In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Wi Have you ever thought how people 
have to condition themselves to each 
new job or location? This is con- 
ditioned response learning and not 
athletic conditioning. Some old 
methods have to be dropped and 
new ones added. Some former ways 
of thinking also have to be changed. 

After moving into a new house, 
it takes the average person about six 
weeks to grow used to it and begin 
“to feel at home.” A few people 
cannot change their ideas, so never 
feel at home in any house except 
the one where they were born. The 
new house is a reality and requires 
a change of ideas and habits to match 
that reality. This process of making 
mental image match reality is called 
adjustment. 

Adjustment has to be made on 
any new job. The average person 
can expect about six weeks to pass 
before he begins to feel at home on 
the job, as the person moving into 
a new house. It will take longer if 
a person was with another company 
for many years. Expect the new job 
to seem strange the first few days, 
but also notice that it continues to 
seem more natural every day. 

Many well-qualified people stub 
their toes and fail to make progress 
on a job because they neglect to 
learn the ins-and-outs and the ups- 
and-downs of the organization. You 
must learn your way around just as 
you would around the building. 
Some rules and regulations, for in- 
stance, are unwritten customs. These 
can be followed without loss of indi- 
viduality. Some organizations use 
given names familiarly; others pre- 
fer the dignified “Mister” or “Miss.” 

. Keep your eyes and ears open, and 
do as others do in such folkways. 
They may seem minor, but if you 
overlook them, others will say ‘“So- 
and-So does not seem to fit into our 
organization” or “She is a good 
enough worker but does not seem 
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by RUTH M. PARKER 


Pennsylvania Division Education Committee 
Member, Fort Venago Chapter, Franklin, Pennsylvania 


to be our type.” It takes more than 
a job skill to fit into an organization. 
Learn your way around in it! 

Human relations is simply the 
art of getting along with other people, 
keeping their loyalty and goodwill. 
Whenever two or more persons are 
together or work together, problems 
in human relations arise. Since busi- 
ness emphasizes human _ relations, 
some people have inferred that 
human relations is something that 
pesters corporations only. Yet every 
individual is surrounded by a sea of 
human-relations problems. Most of 
life’s difficulties are caused by indi- 
viduals who botch their human rela- 
tions. Contacts with others may be 
brief, but they may be momentous. 

A surgeon noticed that his office 
patients seemed to be surly and 
critical. He blamed their bad humor 
on the humid weather, until he over- 
heard his new secretary giving 
patients curt orders rather than 
friendly welcomes. Brief contacts 
with strangers over the telephone 
may also either build or wreck human 
relations. When the first telephone 
exchange was installed in Boston, 
men were hired as operators. But 
the men had a tendency to talk back 
to impatient customers. They were 
replaced by tactful and _ patient 
women. 

If you had some bad luck, would 
your associates feel sorry for you, 
or would they say (behind your back, 
of course) that it served you right? 
If you were in a jam, would friends 
try to help you out? When someone 
is hostile to you, do others rally to 
your defense? With good human 
relations, you are always receiving 
priceless helps from others. 

The individual’s human relations 
begins in the family. Sometimes these 
family relationships are rough. Un- 
appreciative parents can strain chil- 
dren’s home relationships to the 
breaking point. That was why 


Dorothea L. Dix, the prison reformer, 
ran away from home to live with 
her more appreciative grandmother. 
A nagging wife made home relations 
so uncomfortable for John Fitch, 
steamboat inventor, that he left home 
and family. Schools bring problems 
of human relations too. Some solved 
the problems of getting along with 
cranky teachers by quitting school. 
Among a few of these, were David 
Crochett, picturesque Congressman; 
James A. Bailey, of circus fame; and 
Simon Newcomb, who made himself 
a famous astronomer. Others solved 
the human relations problems in 
school by learning how to get on 
the good side of a cranky teacher. 

There is another strain on human 
relations when you begin your first 
job or change jobs after a great num- 
ber of years. The boss may be 
crankier than any teacher. There 
is often an impulse to walk out or 
talk back when relations with others 
become unpleasant. Evasion, or 
walking out, never solves a problem. 
And it may start the habit of evad- 
ing rather than solving. 

All the people, except one, whose 
problems I cited above learned early 
to solve human relations difficulties. 
The one exception was poor John 
Fitch, who ended up a drunkard and 
dope addict. The others learned for 
themselves the knack of getting along 
with annoying people and some of 
them most magnificiently. 

The golden rule is an application 
of the principle of reciprocal be- 
havior. Aristotle taught a version 
of that rule: “We should behave to 
people as we would wish people to 
behave to us.” Reciprocal behavior 
is an ageless principle. You get back 
what you hand out—sometimes with 
interest added. If you smile, the 
other person will likely smile. If 
you complain, he is likely to do the 
same. If you ignore him, he will 
ignore you. 
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Listen in-on conversations, and 
you will be amazed to hear how 
often the word “I” is used. It is 
the most used word. But for human 
relations sake alone “YOU” should 
be used more. 

Two secretaries from the same 
office went on a mountain vacation 
together. Each sent numerous pic- 
ture post cards to her fellow em- 
ployees. Mary wrote: “You enjoy 
swimming and would like a dip in 
this sparkling lake.” On the card 
to her boss, she wrote, “You would 
probably catch all the big trout in 
this stream.” 

Alice wrote: “I swim every after- 
noon, then I lie on the sand. Last 
night I slept under blankets.” “I 
dance to this band every evening and 
have met some lovely boys.” And on 
her card to the boss, Alice wrote: “I 
miss the office and hope it misses 
me.” Mary had the you-point and 
Alice was afflicted with I-strain. 

It takes all kinds of people to 
make the world. You will always be 
running into the fault-finding, bossy, 
critical, suspicious, moody, out- 
spoken, buck-passing, belittling, de- 
ceitful, jealous, and others who are 
just a pain in the neck. If such a 
person really becomes a stumbling 
stone in your working environment, 
talk it over with your boss or with 
the personnel director. 

Social efficiency has probably 
counted since the Garden of Eden. 
But there is evidence it counts more 
than ever at present. There have 
been many changes that seem to 
make human relations the number 
one problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The increase in population, the 
switch to city life, higher living 
standards and larger business units 
are some of the forces that have put 
people under more stress in their 
social relations. As a result of these 
changes, to state it in extreme fash- 
ion, people tend to feel buried alive 
in the crowd—lost in a sea of fa- 
miliar, but not friendly, faces on the 
street and at their jobs. This swal- 
lowing up by the crowd leads people 
to want keenly to be accepted by 
others. Wanting to be liked by 
others is apparently a stronger mo- 
tive than it was formerly. It was 
wealth-determined status years ago; 
now it is more likely to be personal 
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popularity built on good human rela- 
tions. The wish for keeping up with 
the Joneses is weakening, while being 
liked by the Joneses is rising. This 
makes it easier to understand why 
workers, such as the women in your 
own office, respond more to what 
you and their fellow workers say 
than to the boss’s order. Workers 
want to be liked by the other work- 
ers. If they are liked, then the 


crowd is not so lonesome for them. 

A person’s morale is a rough index 
of how well he has solved his human 
relations. Gocd morale came easier 
in the day of the three-person vil- 
lage firm. Today, it has to be worked 
for. That is why modern business 
has made an important niche for 
experts who are trained in psycho- 
logical methods to ease the strains 
of human relations. 
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cleanest carbon copies 
are yours for the 
typing when the right 
paper is used. 

Sharp, readable type, 
right up through the 
twelfth copy, with 
no extra effort 
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Assistant Professor Dato Olivero of the Bradley Uni- 
versity, College of Business Administration, Peoria, 
Illinois, conducting CPS Review Course in Business 
Administration and Secretarial Proceedures to mem- 
bers of Marquette Chapter. 





Four Louisville Chapter members who performed in 
the Paradise Review, staged for the entertainment of 
those attending the Kentucky Division Annual Meet- 
ing in Louisville. (Seated) Mrs. Marguerite Morris 
(alias Bloody Mary of “South Pacific” fame), (stand- 
ing) Mrs. Martha Jean Toombs, Mrs. Gisela G. 
Mitchell, and Mrs. Hilda Spalding. 
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pS as 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
London Centennial Chapter 


Eileen Disher (left) at the roll top desk, and Margaret Barker 
(right) members of London Centennial Chapter are shown in 
the NSA booth provided by NOMA at the first Business 
Equipment Show for Western Ontario in London sponsored 
by NOMA. London Centennial Chapter was asked to provide 
a fashion show for the women who attended. “Over the 
Years,” the chapter’s bulletin, was used as the back drop for 
displaying yesteryear’s office in comparison to today’s. 








Guest speaker at Milford, Connecticut Chapter’s meeting was 
the Venerable Phra Kaveevorayan, a Buddhist priest and 
teacher of Thailand, who is completing his doctorate at Yale 
University. His talk about the customs and culture of his coun- 
try was illustrated with colored pictures of Thailand. Shown 
are: Betty Robertson, vice president; the Venerable Phra 
Kaveevorayan; and Mrs. Dorothy Dyer, president. 
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Secretarial Workshop Committee of Western Reserve 
Chapter, Warren, Ohio; (standing) Mrs. Ruth Riffle, Mrs. 
Clarabelle Sharrits, Mae McCauley, and Mrs. Florence 
Ferrance; (seated) Mrs. Hilda Shaw, Mrs. Pansy Martin, 
and Carole O’Brien. 


Two sophomore students at Grand Rapids Junior College, Mary 
Langridge (center) and Corinne Ann Pipe (seated), discuss their 
careers in the business field with Mrs. Marguerite Strokis (stand- 
ing), vice president of Rapidette Chapter, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Miss Langridge and Miss Pipe are sharing this school year 
in the annual scholarship presented by the Rapidette Chapter. 





Mrs. Ted Wright, president of Zanesville, Ohio Chapter, 
presented the final 500 envelopes for the annual mail cam- 
paign of the Salvation Army to Captain Wesley Laws. The 
secretaries also aided the Salvation Army Christmas ap- 
peal by operating the switchboard for the annual “C-Day” 
drive by the Jaycees and WHIZ Radio. 


Members of the Workshop Committee of Avidae Scribae Chapter, 
LaGrange, Illinois, are busy filling “loot” bags. Shown are: Mrs. 
Harriet Wohlford; Mrs. Florence Konvalinka; Mrs. Mary Lough- 
nane, chapter president; Charlotte Laraia, workshop chairman; 
Mrs. Doris Ryan, recording secretary; Mrs. Helen Havel; and 
Mrs. Ann Kriz. 





Framingham, Massachusetts Chapter members at the pre- 
sentation of a scholarship to Patricia Notis of Framingham 
High School’s graduating class in June. Mrs. Louise Kava- 
naugh of Natick, chapter president; Alyda Chatfield, treas- 
urer; Miss Notis; and Dorothea Davieau, scholarship com- 
mittee chairman. 
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Members of Flower City Chante’, Rochester, New York, Rum; 
mage Sale Committee at work. Dorothy Richards, Amy Reid, 
Mrs. Jean Griner, Olga DelVaglio, and Eitsa Petsos. 
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WGle 


Wi Magic is defined as “seemingly re- 
quiring more than human power.” 
Have you ever wondered why certain 
people seem to have this ability— 
why certain people seem calm in 
times of great activity—why certain 
people seem to get where they are 
going with no apparent effort? 


These people are “doers.” Com- 
pare them with the people who al- 
most meet the deadline —who get 
almost all the work done—who ac- 
complish almost as much, but never 
really quite make it. Wherein lies 
the difference? 


Doers are people who have a goal 
—people who chart their course and 
hold to it. People who almost but 
never quite accomplish, may or may 
not have a goal. If they do have a 
goal, then they have wandered from 
their course. 

It is universal practice that every 
successful business enterprise will 
have a goal—a long-range goal, ap- 
proached by shorter-range objectives. 
It is equally important that you, as 
an individual, should decide where 
you wish to arrive and by what steps 
you can reach that goal. 

Long-range planning 
much careful thought. 
goal we need to know — 

what we don’t know now, 

where and how we will acquire 

such knowledge, 

what habits or personality traits 

will have to be changed or cor- 

rected. 

In many instances you may wish 
to seek advice and should do so. Ask 
for information from people with 
knowledge. Obtain help from books 


requires 
To reach a 
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by Merle Law, CPS, Chairman 


International Education Committee 


and periodicals. Analyze the course 
you intend to pursue to reach your 
goal. It is imperative, though, to 
make your own final decision, be- 
cause, in any future program or ac- 
tivity in which you participate, you 
can exercise sound judgment only in 
terms of the goal you yourself have 
set and in which you yourself are 
vitally interested. 


Face the task squarely. Be whole- 
heartedly enthusiastic. Expose your- 
self to accomplishment by associat- 
ing with and studying those who 
have done what you hope to do. 
Anticipate new trends. Plan and 
organize your work so you can ac- 
complish more in less time. Schedule 
your time. Eliminate trivialities and 
non-essentials, and avoid being side- 
tracked by illusory gains. 


Be dissatisfied. There is a Chinese 
maxim, “The self-satisfied never 
gain.” A business which is satisfied 
with its present position stagnates. 
It is true that competition compels 
business enterprise to continual prog- 
ress. It is equally true that research 
is‘carried on because of a discontent 
with things in their present status 
and a desire to discover newer and 
better methods. A healthy amount of 
discontent with your present limita- 
tions will provide you with motivat- 
ing power. 

When . you have settled on your 
long-range goal, it will be necessary 
to decide on the shorter-range proj- 
ects which will help you achieve 
what you have in mind. If you are 
planning a motor trip you will first 
decide where you want to go, when 
you want to arrive there, and how 


long you wish to stay. Only then 
will you plot the route which will be 
dotted with intermediate objectives 
all along the way. 

Once you have selected your goal 
and decided on the shorter-range 
objectives, opportunities to further 
your plan will automatically appear 
to you. An article you read will sug- 
gest new ideas. The people you. meet 
will present opportunities and pro- 
vide stimulus and enthusiasm. 

There is no use frittering your 
time on half-hearted or ever-changing 
goals. Know clearly what you want. 
Ask yourself “What do I really 
want? How much am I willing to 
pay for it?” Always remember— 
“He who would have the fruit must 
climb the tree.”” How much of your 
spare time are you willing to spend 
constructively? Every achievement 
calls for hard work on your own 
time. 

Now that you have laid out your 
program, when are you going to start 
implementing it? You know, you’ll 
never accomplish the things you 
want unless you begin. Make a con- 
tract with yourself as to how and 
when you will get at it. 

You must focus your attention on 
your goal and be constant in your 
determination to reach it by the 
shortest route. You must lay your 
plans carefully, examine your prog- 
ress frequently, and persevere. If you 
are certain of your purpose and are 
constant to it, if you make decisions 
in terms of that anticipated goal, and 
if you expend the effort, you can 
achieve what “seemingly requires 
more than human power.” 


This is magic. 
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@ As members of NSA, THE SEC- 
RETARY is your magazine. Your 
comments and suggestions for its 
impravement are always welcome. 
Bear in mind that elevating the 
standards of your publication com- 
plements elevating the standards of 
your profession. 

Many members have authored 
articles for THE SECRETARY and 
are encouraged to continue sub- 
mitting material on varied subjects 
of interest to fellow secretaries. 

Speakers at your chapter, division 
and regional meetings, district con- 
ferences, and workshops are excellent 
sources of articles for THE SECRE- 
TARY. Be sure to obtain permis- 
sion from any speaker or author 
before submitting material to insure 
proper credit. 

All chapters are requested to send 
bulletins to their respective district 
vice president and the editor. Mate- 
rial for “Excerpts” is gleaned from 
chapter bulletins and many bulletins 
contain material desirable for reprint 
in THE SECRETARY: 


General 
All material is to be submitted to 
your respective district assistant 
editor and not direct to the editor, 
unless instructed otherwise. 


All copy is to be typed 35 charac- 
ters to the line, double spaced, on 
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Policies 
&S 


Procedures 


8%4- by 11-inch white paper. Check 
for proper spelling of names. 

Remember when submitting ma- 
terial for publication that many 
activities being reported will have 
already taken place when the maga- 
zine is released. This calls for atten- 
tion to the use of proper tense. 

Publication of material must be 
left to the discretion of the editor 
with regard to space available and 
timeliness. The editor reserves the 
right to edit all material. 

When referring to The National 
Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) or the Certified Professional 
Secretary Program, use either NSA 
or CPS (eliminating periods between 
the letters). 

Avoid the use of contractions and 
uncommon abbreviations. 

Eliminate “Miss” but not “Mrs.” 
This will establish the pattern of in- 
ference that a person without a title 
is “Miss.” 

Capitalize all titles when preced- 
ing the name. Do not capitalize 
when titles follow the name. 


Photographs 
Photographs must be sharp and 
clear black and white glossy prints 
of any size. Snap shots are accept- 
able and should not be blown up. 
Consideration should be given to 
the proper type of background for 





photographs. Avoid line-up poses 
and crowded pictures. 

Do not write on the back or mark 
on photographs in any way. For 
identification and captions a type- 
written sheet must be taped to the 
bottom of each photograph. Use 
heavy backing to avoid damage of 
photographs in mailing. 

If you desire photographs to be re- 
turned enclose a self-addressed en- 
velope for this purpose. 

Because of their frequency, photo- 
graphs of officer installations and 
new chapter installations are not 
used. 

It is not practical to give indi- 
vidual recognition to new CPS’s, or 
the presentation of certificates, there- 
fore the list of new CPS’s is pub- 
lished annually when released by the 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries. 


Deadline 

Deadline for material submitted 
for a particular issue must be in the 
hands of the district assistant editor 
by the 25th of the second month 
preceding month of issue to reach 
the editor by the first of the month 
preceding month of issue. 

For example: material for the De- 
cember 1960 issue must reach the 
district assistant editor by October 
25 to be in the hands of the editor 
by November 1. 
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government through his eyes, as a 
government which is plural, as a gov- 
ernment which is a “tug of war,” 
and as a government which is a gov- 
ernment of programs; we realize his 
responsibility as a Chief Executive 
is to tie together the competing 
forces so they work together 
smoothly in carrying out the pro- 
grams which Congress authorizes 
and the American people desire. 


The President has a moral respon- 
sibility: how to determine from the 
conflicts and competition among the 
little boxes, and among all the pri- 
vate pressure groups that raise their 
voices; what course of action is best 
for the public, what is the common 
good, what is in the best interest of 
all the American people? President 
Eisenhower happens to be a very 
warm and sympathetic person. He 
will often say, “Look gentlemen what 
will the people out on the sidewalks 
of Dickinson, Kansas, say about 
this?” He will remind his Cabinet, 
as he did before making his eleven- 
nation tour (talking about the steel 
strike) “I am speaking for the public 
interest,” which is a favorite phrase 
of his. This is the moral responsi- 
bility of every President, past or fu- 
ture: among all the competition and 
the crisscross of competing forces in 
American life today, to speak up for 
the common good. 


The parallel challenge, in public 
administration, in staff work for the 
President, is how to help the Presi- 
dent to make these determinations. 
What devices to help him should be 
used, what mechanisms, to help the 
President identify the common good? 
Here is where the Cabinet comes in. 
The Cabinet, strangely, is not a legal 
institution. There is not a word in 
our Constitution about it, there is 
not a word in statute (with one 
small exception in 1907). There is 
no mention of Cabinet in any Execu- 
tive Order. The Cabinet is a crea- 
ture of custom and tradition, and of 
each President’s personal concept of 
office. Each President starts “from 
scratch” on his Cabinet, not only in 
its composition, but more important, 
in its use. A President could decide 
that he would not use it or that he 
does not need such advice. This is 
the personal choice of the President. 
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It happens that this President has 
come up through an organization in 
which he has had great experience in 
the use of “staff” and “advisers” and 
he very much wanted to use the 
Cabinet systematically. Therefore he 
introduced, for the first time in 
American history, a _ staff system. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
“Staff Work for the President.” I 
like to think that every secretary 
worth her salt knows what “good 
staff work” is; preparing business 
ahead of time; having important pa- 
pers and data ready ahead of time; 
notifying people of meetings ahead 
of time; keeping pertinent notes and 
records of what happened. Seems to 
me staff work applies as much to the 
secretary in any office as it does to 
executive work at the White House. 
It is with some pride that I bear the 
title of “Secretary.” 


How is the Cabinet used? How 
does the President actually use the 





Money may be the husk of 
many things, but not the kernel. 
It brings you food, but not ap- 
petite; medicine, but not health; 
acquaintances, but not friends; 
days of joy, but not peace or 
happiness. 
—HEnRIK IBSEN. 











Cabinet? It is used in three ways. I 
have mentioned that in Twentieth 
Century Government, programs are 
intertwined, many departments and 
agencies have a definite interest in 
each of them and so have to be co- 
ordinated and the “boxes” brought 
together in some way. The Cabinet 
is used, in the first place, as a 
“mechanism for coordination.” The 
program of Civil Defense is an ex- 
ample which comes before the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet quite frequently. So 
Cabinet duty number one is to be a 
mechanism for coordination of Twen- 
tieth Century programs and they are 
no respecters of departmental boun- 
daries. Sometimes a student will 
ask, “But how can you find a Cabinet 
agenda that will be of concern to all 


those people in the room? They are 
so diverse! The Postmaster General, 
Governor Hoegh, the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney General—how 
could they have a common interest?” 
The first answer to the question is 
the one I just gave you. In many of 
these Twentieth Century governmen- 
tal programs almost all agency heads 
are concerned. 

But going beyond this, in the Cabi- 
net the President expects agency 
heads, to some extent, to drop their 
departmental robes, so to speak, and 
to act as his general advisers. Any 
President in any administration will 
pick a cabinet which tends to a 
group of statesmen, a broad-gauged 
group of men from all walks of Amer- 
ican life. Take for example the 
Eisenhower Cabinet which has con- 
sisted of a former senator, Governor 
Hoegh, a newspaper publisher like 
Mrs. Hobby, Secretary Flemming, a 
University President, lay Church 
leaders like Mr. Benson. A typical 
Cabinet in any Administration is an 
across-the-board group actually and 
very intentionally gathered as repre- 
sentatives to some extent of America 
as a whole. The President asks this 
group’s advice on any matter which 
is of administration-wide concern. 
The best example of this is that last 
January President Eisenhower had 
the text of his State of the Union 
Message considered at the Cabinet. 
Did he ask Mr. Herter, “You just 
comment on the Foreign Affairs sec- 
tion and close your ears to the rest,” 
“Secretary Mueller, you just listen 
for the domestic business section.” 
Of course not. The President invited 
comments from all present on all 
phases, because he valued their ad- 
vice not just as Department Heads, 
but as broad-gauged advisers on ad- 
ministration policy generally. 

Some months ago a problem of 
Federal-State relations of domestic 
concern came up for discussion and 
very helpful advice was given by the 
Secretary of State. In his official 
capacity as Secretary of State—as- 
suredly not, but rather as former 
Governor of Massachusetts where he 
had had much concern with this 
problem. Thus the second use of the 
Cabinet is as a place for advice giv- 
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ing regardless of departmental juris- 
dictions. 

Now one problem, which, as you 
know, causes us the grayest hair, 
here in Washington, is to have one 
of our executives pick up his news- 
paper and read something in which 
he is interested. He exclaims: “My 
gosh why didn’t they ask me? So- 
and-so has done this and I never 
heard about it till I read it in the 
news; this certainly makes me look 
stupid.” Well, this kind of poor co- 
ordination, of one’s unexpectedly 
finding out something about in which 
he is much concerned—resulting in 
a “Why didn’t they ask me” attitude 
—-we have tried and I think reason- 
ably well succeeded in getting away 
from this in the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. The Cabinet is the method 
by which senior officers of the gov- 
ernment are consulted. When we 
have a matter coming up at Cabinet 
we send an agenda out three or four 
days ahead of time. We have a docu- 
ment givin3 a resume of what is be- 
ing proposed, and stating its recom- 
mendations. The meeting is called, 
the members come to the meeting 
prepared to give their advice. Let’s 
say we have a dissenter, somebody 
who does not like what is being rec- 
ommended. He comes to the meet- 
ing. He hears the discussion, he 
hears words spoken in support, then 
he voices his views: “But gentlemen 
I want to say so-and-so on the prob- 
lem.” Then the Cabinet members 
will say “no it is this way; the rea- 
sons are these.” He has another op- 
portunity to argue his point and so 
the discussion goes, and I assure 
you the Eisenhower team has some 
very lively discussions. Then the 
President begins to voice his views. 
“What about this, have you forgotten 
to weigh this angle?’ Literally, the 
dialectic is taking place right at the 
table and the dissenter has his full 
chance. The “Boss” will finally say, 
“Well . . . this is what we should do” 
and that is the final decision. The 
dissenter may walk out of that meet- 
ing, still in his heart not really agree- 
ing with what the President has de- 
cided, but he isn’t going to be one 
who can say, “I wasn’t consulted; 
why didn’t they ask me?” He is not 
the kind of dissenter who is likely to 
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go to the gossip columnist or to a 
Congressional Committee and cry 
“Look, this is terrible; the President 
hasn’t paid any attention to my 
views.” The application of this prin- 
ciple of full consultation is a cardinal 
point with the President. 


The methods of consultation, the 
Cabinet agenda and its documents 
must be modestly organized. One can 
overorganize, which would be a fatal 
mistake, because the President, under 
the Constitution, is alone responsible 
for executive decisions. This sole re- 
sponsibility implies also a sole judg- 
ment as to how he will carry out his 
responsibilities and how he will seek 
advice. We in the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, never forgot that from the day 
we started. The President must re- 
main free to use or not to use his 
Cabinet as he sees fit. 


Finally, a major function of the 
Cabinet is to provide a platform for 
the explanation of the President’s 
views. Remembering the perspective 
of the President at the apex, at the 
confluence of centrifugal forces all 
over from within government and 
from outside, from the press and 
from sixty or seventy countries 
abroad, each tending to press its par- 
ticular views upon him, he needs a 
forum, a sounding board to express 
what he thinks, a platform to let it 
be known what he wants. This is an 
opportunity which many executives 
are often denied. It is difficult in a 
large organization to pass the word 
DOWN. When the President says, 
“this is my philosophy, this is what 


I believe in, this is what I want 
done,” how do we get the word 
down? In Cabinet we have no such 
things as minutes or verbatim trans- 
cripts. We simply put together what 
is called a Record of Action. This is 
initiated by the President, which is 
the actual decision point, and it is 
then routed to the different Depart- 
ments as the President’s record of 
the meeting. Through this device 
and others the Cabinet Members 
come to have a better grasp of the 
President’s own perspective and of 
his concern with the public good. 
Facing his own subordinates and 
contemplating a Cabinet presenta- 
tion, the individual department head 
tends, himself, more to realize that 
he must be prepared to convince his 
colleagues and the President that he 
is speaking in the public interest, for 
a program of national good. He can- 
not talk in terms of special interests 
for he would not get very far. 

When that word begins to get 
down, down into the departments, 
this is helpful to the President in 
terms of molding the executive 
branch of which he is the sole respon- 
sible leader. 

These, then, are the four important 
roles for the President’s Cabinet: To 
serve as a coordinating group for the 
programs which cut across depart- 
mental lines, as a place for states- 
manlike advice, irrespective of de- 
partmental biases, as a place for full 
consultation on executive and ad- 
ministrative matters, and as a plat- 
form for the Presidential perspective. 











BUSINESS REVIEW 
FOR PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIES 


A new book especially designed for 
secretaries interested in training for the 
CPS examination. Price, $6.00. 


Send for 30-day approval copy 


Pitman Publishing Corp. 
2 West 45th St., New York 36 
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“Orders amounting to at least $150,000 were lost— 
all for the want of a little tact in a letter.” 

So goes the sad experience of a business house cited 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute in warning that 
“the most important, single, day-to-day job in business 
is the answering of the mail.” 

The warning is contained in the Institute’s booklet, 
“Fixing Standards for Business Correspondence.” 

“A successful business letter does not depend upon 
books or rules,” the Institute says. “The business 
correspondent should have a clear understanding of 
his responsibility to the man at the other end of a 
bargain and be dominated by a willingness to serve 
well.” 

Three background fundamentals without which 
barriers of business letters cannot consistently produce 
better letters are: 

1. Know your job. Unless you know your job from 
A to Z, you cannot hope to compose a message that 
will impress the reader. That means that you must 
know your line of business thoroughly. 

2. Like your job. Unless you like your job—in fact, 
unless you love it—you cannot put into your letters the 
enthusiasm, the sincerity and the life which are essen- 
tial to better letters. 

3. Know your readers. Learn just as much as you 
can about your readers, about their interests and about 
their business. There cannot be a meeting of the minds 
unless you and they have some common ground. 


Concerning the important matter of the “Approach 
to the Message,” the Institute lists the following four 
factors: 

1. Have something to say. If you have nothing out- 
standing to communicate, then you have no occasion 
to write. 

2. Understand clearly what you want to express. 
Many failures in letters are traceable to befogged 
thinking. Writers often have something to say but are 
not clear in their own minds exactly what it is. 

38. Approach your message from the reader’s view- 
point. Your reader is interested primarily in himself, 
not you. He does not care about what you are selling, 
but he is vitally interested in how what you are selling 
will benefit his interests. If you can help him solve his 
problems, he will be interested. 

4. Make your reader understand. Write so your 
reader will know what you are talking about. Merely 
because you know what you are talking about does not 
mean that he will. 

Under the heading, “Statement of the Message,” the 
Institute lists the following six principles as a guide: 

1. Get down to business. Assuming you have a 
worth-while message and that you have approached 
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your message properly, the most important thing is to 
get going. 

2. Be brief, both in words and sound. A ten-word 
telegram can be too long and a three-page letter too 
short, if they fail to tell the story. Other things being 
equal, brevity makes a powerful appeal. Wordiness 
always bores, and the boresome letter does not get 
read. 

3. Use simple words and simple expressions. They 
are most easily understood, and that is what you want 
most—understanding. 

4. Don’t try to be “clever.” 

5. Beware of humor. 

6. Be careful of slang. Slang is transitory—here 
today and gone tomorrow. 

Emphasizing the importance of attitude, the Insti- 
tute believes that the successful writer of business 
letter should observe these points: 

1. Convince your reader in tone and manner that 
you believe your message, and he will accept your 
sincerity. If you would appear sincere you must be 
sincere. Sincerity is half-sister to enthusiasm, which 
grows out of knowing your job and liking your job. 

2. The old-fashioned courtesy still has a real place 
in business. People like to be treated like humans— 
not as machines. Courtesy implies respect, human- 
ness, politeness and decency. 

3. Don’t argue. You may win the argument—and 
lose a customer. 

4. Be yourself—your own personality. Don’t “high- 
hat” or talk down. Be human; you are not human 
when you attempt to ape others. 

5. Don’t be stiff, formal and cold. Stiffness is not 
dignity. There’s nothing colder than a cold letter. 

6. The greatest thing in life is friendliness. Let your 
letters breathe the spirit of friendliness. Everything 
else being equal, people like to do business with those 
who are friendly. They will even pay a premium if it 
is not too great. Your readers are not enemies—unless 
you make them so. 

7. When you have reached your end and told your 
story, stop. 

Summing up, the Institute’s booklet says: 

“Just as the well-dressed person is the one of whose 
clothes you are unconscious, so the best-dressed letter 
is the one in which the reader is nonconscious of every- 
thing except the message. So we get back to the func- 
tion of a letter, which is to deliver a message. 

“The rule of rules for every sort of written or spoken 
communication, for speeches as well as for letters, is: 
First, have something to say; second, know what you 
want to say; third, say it; fourth, stop.” 
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NSA 
Kducational 
Consultant 





@ The International Board of Directors is pleased to 
announce the appointment of Fred S. Cook, Ph.D., as 
NSA Educational Consultant. Dr. Cook is Associate 
Professor of Education in charge of the Business and 
Distributive Teacher Training, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 

Five years prior to joining Wayne State University 
Dr. Cook was Assistant Professor of Education in the 
School of Education, Stanford University, where he 
was in charge of Business Education. From 1952 to 
1955 he was Head of the Business Education Depart- 
ment of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. During the 
summer sessions of 1953 and 1954 he was visiting 
Professor of Business Education in the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, having previously 
been associated with that university since 1948, after 
completing his Masters and Doctors Degrees there. He 
has also instructed at Ohio Northern University. 

Dr. Cook is the immediate past president of the 
California Business Education Association. He helped 
organize the Cedar Rapids and Sequoia chapters of the 
National Office Management Association and was 
charter president of both. He is a former National 
Director of NOMA. A past Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Fund for the Advancement of Busi- 
ness Education, he helped organize this nonprofit 
educational foundation. He is also a member of the 
Research Committee of the United Business Education 
Association. He was Chairman of the Office Machines 
Round Table of the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Cook has authored over twenty articles which 
have appeared in various education and business pub- 
lications. He was the senior author of “Gregg Junior 
High Typing,” published in 1959, and he initiated and 
taught a course in beginning typewriting over open 
circuit TV in San Francisco; a program which has 
been repeated. 

Speaking engagements and consulting work are 
prominent in his activities over the past several years. 
Through his background Dr. Cook offers NSA a wealth 
of knowledge. 
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Now you can enjoy a ‘Parisian Holiday’ for little 
more than the cost of an ordinary vacation! 


Imagine! A full week in Paris at the best time of the year 
...when everything’s in season, for only $498.60* complete! 

You get all this: round-trip economy flight, non-stop 
from New York to Paris, on Air France Boeing Interconti- 
nental Jet... first-class hotel for 7 nights, with Continental 
breakfasts... English-speaking representatives to smooth 
your way... fascinating tours of the old and new in Paris. 
And it’s easy to extend your Parisian Holiday to other 
cities in Europe. Example: A week in London, all expenses 
included, only $115 extra. If you prefer a longer trip, 
Air France Family Plan fares can save you up to $900 (fam- 
ily of four). And you can view exclusive haute couture 
fashion showings as the guest of Air France. A limited 
number of free Couture Cards are available under standing 
regulations upon application of women passengers holding 
Air France First Class tickets. Contact your nearest Air 
France office, or — 





. Colette d’Orsay, AIR FRANCE 8-6 
mail coupon today. | 63 ‘Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
*Based on 17-Day Please send me: 


O Parisian Holiday Planning Kit 
0 V.I.P. Shopping in Paris 


Excursion Economy Fare. 
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Sunday, July 24, 1960—“E-Day” for fifty-four NSA mem- 
bers and fifteen friends and relatives, gathered in the Pan 
American World Airways terminal at Idlewild, New York. 
Sixty were to spend three weeks covering the London and 
Paris areas, touring Italy from Rome to Florence to Venice, 
on to Innsbruck, to Switzerland, to Madrid, and Lisbon. Nine 
had two weeks in which to enjoy London, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sles, Cologne, Wiesbaden, Switzerland, and Paris. 

Pan Am’s brand-new Clipper Lounge, never before used, 
was the site of the pre-departure champagne get-acquainted 
party. Time flew, as time will at such events, even for the 
eager Europe-bound travelers, who soon were boarding the 
707 Jet Clipper, the first of many modes of transportation 
they were to use in the weeks ahead. But here’s the story, 
in the words of some of the travelers themselves. 


LONDON AREA 
by Eunice Merritt and Helen Quinn 
New York City Chapter 

Our Pan American Jet came down through the clouds to 
bright sunshine at London Airport in mid-morning. It was 
a tremendous thrill to know we were actually on British soil, 
only a few hours after leaving New York. Almost as though 
in greeting, the Queen’s bright red plane took off just as we 
were disembarking. 

Our initial impression of England, along the twenty-mile 
route from the airport to our London hotel, was a land of 
peace and beautiful flowers. Every home, no matter how 
small, has a colorful garden made possible by the rich soil 
and the moist air of the British Isles. 

We started our sightseeing with a young Englishwoman as 
our guide. We were first given a brief history of the city and 
then conducted past the Parliament Buildings, with Big Ben 
towering above the House of Commons and Victoria Tower at 
the opposite end, above the House of Lords. Hearing Big Ben 
strike met all expectations. 

Next we were taken to Buckingham Palace, official resi- 
dence of the Queen, in time to witness the colorful pagentry 
of the changing of the guards. Those who heeded the advice 
of the guide raced across the boulevard after the new guards 
had passed, and were on their way into the palace courtyard; 
threaded their way through the crowds to the uppermost 
steps of the Queen Victoria Memorial, and there saw the 
actual change, which takes place in the split second the key 
is transferred from the captain of the retiring guard to the 
captain of the new guard, after both guards have drilled. 

We continued on a tour of the city, passing through the 
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financial district. The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
(founded as a private bank, but now the Bank of England) 
and Lloyd’s of London were among the more interesting 
landmarks. 

Clarence House, residence of Queen Elizabeth’s mother, 
Marlborough House, home of her late grandmother, and 
Kensington Palace, where Princess Margaret and husband 
reside, were next. Since No. 10 Downing Street, official resi- 
dence of the Prime Minister, is undergoing reconstruction, we 
were permitted only a brief glimpse of this famous dwelling 
which has come to be so closely connected with contemporary 
English history. 

We visited St. Paul’s Cathedral, the dome of which has 
been a landmark for more than two centuries, famous West- 
minster Abbey, and the Tower of London. 

The Tower of London is officially classed as a palace but 
is most famous as a prison—built as a fortress to guard the 
city by William the Conqueror, in the eleventh century. 
Tudor House was added to it by Henry VIII, for more im- 
portant prisoners—such as Anne Boleyn. William Penn and 
Rudolph Hess were also imprisoned here. Now the Tower 
of London contains a museum in which the crown jewels are 
guarded by Yeoman Warders. The bright red uniforms of the 
Warders (“Beefeaters”) were typical of those of most Eng- 
lish guards. 

Other famous interesting spots in our itinerary included 
Hyde Park, the Marble Arch which originally was intended 
to form the main entrance to Buckingham Palace, Prince 
Albert Memorial, erected by Queen Victoria after the death 
of her husband, and Grosvenor Square with the statue of 
the late President F. D. Roosevelt, unveiled in 1948. 

Our third day in Great Britain included a trip to Windsor 
Castle and Hampton Court. The Round Tower of Windsor 
Castle dates back to the twelfth century. Successive kings 
and queens have made alterations and additions over the years, 
and the Castle has grown to massive proportions. For more 
than 800 years this has been the country home of British 
sovereigns. The state rooms of the Queen’s private apartments 
here were visited, as were St. George’s Chapel and the 
Knights Chapel, both of which are on the Castle grounds. 
Most of the kings of England are buried in St. George’s 
Chapel; and in the Knights Chapel the banners, swords, and 
helmets of the Knights of the Garter hang above the choir 
stalls. Queen Victoria is buried in a mausoleum in the great 
park of 2,000 acres surrounding the Castle. 

Driving back toward London from Windsor Castle to 
Hampton Court along the Thames, we passed through Runny- 
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meade Meadows, where the Magna Carta was signed by King . 


John in 1215. 

Hampton Court Palace, formerly a royal residence, is sit- 
uated on the Thames River, and was built by Cardinal Wolsey 
as a private residence. The Cardinal gave the property to 
King Henry VIII in 1525—before His Eminence fell out of 
favor with His Royal Highness. The palace has many win- 
dows looking out upon beautiful flower gardens landscaped 
with boxwood hedges and beautiful old trees, all typical of 
the English countryside. A special point of interest is a large 
clock dating from 1540, when it was erected for Henry VIII 
and which is still running. Despite the fact that all six of 
Henry VIII’s wives are said to haunt this palace, it con- 
tains many of the Queen’s “grace and favor” apartments, oc- 
cupied by elderly British noblewomen and other titled guests 
of the Crown. 

Free time provided opportunity to shop and to visit 
Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks, where the figures of past 
and contemporary great personages were so real as to be 
unbelievable. 

On to Paris! 


FIRST IMPRESSION OF PARIS 
by Kathleen Irwin and Audrey Parker, CPS 
Montreal, Canada Chapter 

As our plane swooped down over the environs of Paris, 
over the neat, colorful, crazy-quilt of well-tended fields and 
red-tiled roofs, what feelings of excited anticipation we all 
had! A few hours ago we had left London, a Land with a 
“new look,” wearing all her improvements and innovations 
like a lady with a new coiffeur—here we had felt as though 
we were visiting distant cousins, both familiar and unfamiliar 
at the same time. Now we were about to enter Paris, a really 
foreign city, a city whose people and their language would be 
entirely strange to us. 

As we bowled along from the airport on the outskirts of 
Paris, toward our hotels, which were not far from the l’Arc 
de Triomphe, there seemed to be few homes of the cottage or 
bungalow type—most of the dwellings were of the apartment 
or tenement style, very large and many of them very, very 
old. We noticed few advertising posters or signboards, and few 
neon signs; but even in this poorer district there was a pro- 
fusion of trees, carefully arranged and tended, and every so 
often we would come upon the inevitable sidewalk cafe. As 
a social gathering place for the neighborhood, these cafes 
appear to be the French counterpart of the British “pub.” 

Drawing nearer our destination, we were amazed to see 
the beautiful broad avenues and boulevards, and “les places” 
—sometimes round and sometimes square, which contribute 
so much to the character of the city. We were wide-eyed at 
the Place de ]’Etoile, crowned with l’Arc de Triomphe in the 
center; from this “Place” radiate twelve tree-lined avenues— 
hence the name, literally, “the place of the star.” 

It was brought home to us time and time again how very 
much Paris owes to the armour-propre of Napoleon and to 
the pride and extravagance of the Kings Louis. The concrete 
works they bequeathed make it the attractive and interest- 
ing city it is. Napoleon ordered the erection of l’Arc de 
Triomphe as a tribute to his armies but did not live to see it 
completed. We saw Napoleon’s tomb in the Hotel des Invalides 
(originally built as a hospital for disabled soldiers) and 
marvelled at the marble columns and magnificent statuary. 
Napoleon’s enormous red granite sarcophagus was con- 
tributed by Czar Nicholas of Russia. Also entombed here are 
Napoleon’s brothers, and his son. Napoleon is buried here 
rather than in Notre Dame Cathedral, where other rulers of 
France lie, because he was in disgrace with the Church. 

In our wanderings we passed l’Ecole Militaire of France, 
the Parc des Champs de Mars, the Presidential Palace, the 
residence of General de Gaulle, where a guard was forming 
to escort the President to a reception. We passed the Jardins 
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des Tuileries, le Place de la Concorde, Place de !’Opera, 
Palais du Louvre, and many other buildings and piaces with 
familiar names, and some of us went back to visit them in our 
free time. 

Keeping to historical sights for the moment, we should men- 
tion our tour of Versailles, some distance from Paris. Driving 
there we passed through a newer area of the city, where there 
are many new apartment blocks and new homes. This was the 
St. Cloud district, within commuting distance of the city. 

The Palace of Versailles is built on a slight elevation over- 
looking St. Cloud; Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI all 
contributed to its building. No words can describe the ex- 
quisite tapestries, whose colors are still fresh and rich after 
all this time, splendid paintings, magnificent furniture, won- 
derful statuary, and the luxuriousness of the general decor. 
When we realize the year in which the Hall of Mirrors was 
installed, and see the remarkable state of preservation, it is a 
wonder indeed. The extensive formal gardens, complemented 
by pools and fountains, are simply jewels for the adornment 
of this fabulous palace. 

No visit to Paris would be complete without seeing la Tour 
d’Eiffel. This structure is an engineer’s masterpiece, and we 
certainly lost no time in putting our cameras to work here! 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame was underlined as a “must” 
in all our plans. We were amazed at the wonder of the 
masonry work on the facade, and were practically speechless 
as we stared at the beautiful rose windows. Our guide ex- 
plained the almost unbelievable feat accomplished in erecting 
such an edifice considering the implements available at the 
time of construction, and it is no wonder that it took almost 
a hundred years (1163-1257). 

We went, too, to the Basilica of Sacre Coeur, a huge white 
structure near the highest point of the city. This church has 
a magnificent terraced setting, and is especially noted for the 
intricate and detailed mosaic work in the interior. On the 
same hill is Montmarte, home of Bohemians and artists. 

For those who seek relaxation and amusement it is a delight 
to simply sit in one of the sidewalk cafes along the Champs 
Elysees and watch the spirit of Paris pass along the Avenue 
—the chic Parisiennes, the midinettes, huddles of citizens 
solving the problems of the day, the lovers oblivious to all, 
and beggars, students, sidewalk artists, lottery-ticket sellers— 
people of every kind, of every station. 

Then there are the nightclubs—some members of our party 
were able to procure tickets to the Folies Bergeres and others 
to the Lido. At the Lido the tiny tables were placed so close 
together one could not leave his place with ease, and could 
never have made an exit unless everybody else did so at the 
same time. 

Of course, we all went shopping—no woman can resist such 
an opportunity, whether it be in a “store,” a “shop,” a “maga- 
sin,’ a “magasin des rayons,” or “les galeries.” We bought 
perfumes, lingerie, gloves, and, of course, like all tourists, we 
had our “money troubles.” The problem was to distinguish 
between the “old” and the “new” francs. The latter came into 
effect early this past summer, when a “new” franc was de- 
clared to be worth a hundred “old” francs, in an effort on the 
part of the government to make the money easier to handle. 
We seemed to have handfuls of colored bills which never 
seemed to amount to many dollars, but if they had all been on 
the “old-franc” basis, we would have needed baskets. 

All too soon our visit ended; but time was our enemy. The 
hope of all of us: that we may return and pick up the threads 
of our too-brief acquaintance with Paris. 


HOLLAND 
by Elizabeth B. Hart 
Pensacola, Florida Chapter 
The two-week tour visited Holland, Belgium, and Germany 
before scing to Paris. Arriving in Amsterdam we were 
esccited to the Victoria Hotel, located in the center of town 
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and overlooking one of the seventeen canals of the city, each 
approximately one hundred miles long and ten feet deep. Our 
first impression of the people and the country was quite 
favorable, as we were immediately told that Americans were 
well liked here! 

Amsterdam is centered around the War Memorial, which 
stands in Deam Square. The Palace is here, too, having been 
built as a city hall in 1600. The Royal Family does not occupy 
the Palace, preferring to reside outside the city. 

The government is liberal, however; there are ten active 
political parties. Education up to fourteen years is compul- 
sory, and the study of four languages is required. 

There are 600,000 bicycles within the city, and one out of 
every twenty-five persons owns a car. Daily one or more of 
the cars parked along the canals rolls in and has to be towed 
out. 

Mail is transported to the railroad station by the unique 
use of red mail boxes on the back of each bus. 

Amsterdam, like all of Holland, has been reclaimed from 
the sea. All buildings are on wooden or, more recently, con- 
crete piling. The buildings are quite narrow, straight, and 
limited in height, and are distinguishable one from the other 
by a gable on top. Each building seems to be attached to the 
next, as they are placed so close together. Ropes hang from 
each building for the purpose of moving furniture in and out. 

Housing is a problem, and many families live on house- 
boats. Apartments are quite expensive, forcing young couples 
to live with their parents for a number of years prior to hav- 
ing a home of their own. Few homes are individually owned, 
as families lack the funds to keep them up, but there is a 
“Gold Coast,” where the very rich live, and here you see 
modern homes similar to those in the States. 

Holland is a land of hearty meals. The food is excellent 
and reasonable in price. Favorite with the Dutch people are 
eel and smoked herring. It is possible to secure a twenty-six 
course meal for approximately $2 in American money. 

The Ryksmuseum, one of Europe’s top art galleries, is here 
in Amsterdam and Rembrandt’s home may be seen on one of 
the trips along the canals. The diamond cutting shops in the 
city are quite fascinating. 

In the countryside, the meadows are a lush green; the fields 
spotted with flowers. There are flower markets and flower 
stands all along the streets, displaying many varieties of 
plants and blooms. The houses have window boxes, showing 
a riot of color. The plots of land are divided by ditches full 
of water, used for drainage and fencing. There are many cows, 
and it is not unusual to see them being milked right in the 
pasture. In the winter months the cows are brought into the 
farm home; the family lives in the front, the cows in the back, 
with a haystack in the center—all under one roof. 

As Holland has begun using electricity almost exclusively 
the windmill is beginning to disappear. Only about a thou- 
sand are left in use now. 

One of the several sections of Holland where the traditional 
costumes are still worn and the old customs adhered to is the 
Isle of Marken, where our visit was most interesting. 

BELGIUM AND GERMANY 
by Emma Lombardo 
West Plains, New York Chapter 

As we boarded our flight from Amsterdam to Brussels, the 
airline hostess gave each of us a small book containing helpful 
and interesting information for visitors to Brussels. This was 
our first introduction to the city—where we landed in about 
an hour. Then—in less than twenty-four hours—we tried to 
become acquainted with its people, language, customs, and 
currency. 

Next morning, we started our sightseeing early. Our first 
stop was at the Grand Place. On one side of it we saw the 
Town Hall (The Hotel de Ville), rising 370 feet into the air— 
a striking example of Gothic architecture. Here, we were told, 
civil marriages are celebrated by the Burgomaster at eleven 
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o’clock each morning. Sure enough! There was a young 
couple entering the town hall happily, but a bit nervously, 
the bride clutching a small bouquet of violets. On the other 
side of the square, we saw the Flower Market, with its stalls 
of flowers and fruits, a brilliant and colorful sight; the Maison 
des Corporations, seat of the Guilds of olden times; and the 
Maison du Roi, formerly known as the Broodhuis (Bread 
House), which now houses the Municipal Museum, where the 
relics of the history of Brussels are preserved. After dark, 
Grand Place is entirely illuminated, and with its golden ex- 
terior it is a sight to behold. 

Our bus then moved on up a short hill, to the junction of 
Rue de l’Etuve and Rue du Chive. There we saw a bronze 
statuette of the roguish urchin known all over the world as 
““Manneken -Pis,” who is known as Brussels’ “oldest citizen.” 
Numerous are the legends about the Manneken, the most 
popular being that the fountain was erected by a rich citizen 
whose little boy had been lost for five days and was eventually 
found at the corner of the Rue de l’Etuve. Earlier, among the 
Museum treasures, we had seen the famous wardrobe of 150 
costumes with which the Manneken is clothed at appropriate 
festival seasons. 

We passed on to the Cathedral of Saints Michel and 
Gudule, with its lofty and massive towers, and to the Wiertz 
Museum, formerly the studio of the artist and now devoted to 
his works. 

After a stop for coffee at the sidewalk cafe of the Metropole 
Hotel, we left Brussels for Cologne, Germany, aboard the 
TEE (Trans-Europe Express). 

The TEE was an experience in itself. “The Saphir” wended 
its way from Brussels to Cologne, sometimes at ninety to 
ninety-five miles an hour. It was a wonderfully smooth ride, 
and we had almost the entire coach to ourselves. From our 
room at the Carlton Hotel, we had an impressive view of the 
Cologne Cathedral across the square. 

The following day, walking outside the Cathedral, we were 
given the pleasure of witnessing the arrival of two cardinals: 
Joseph Cardinal Frings, Cardinal of Cologne; and Peter Car- 
dinal Doi, Cardinal of Tokyo, visiting in Cologne at the time. 

Our stay in Cologne was also brief, and soon we were on the 
train traveling to Koblenz where we boarded the “M.S. Koln,” 
a Rhine steamer, for the eight-hour trip up the Rhine to 
Wiesbaden. This was truly one of the highlights of our tour. 
Even though it rained during the entire trip, the beauty of the 
Rhine, and the towns and castles along its shores, was a sight 
to behold. As we neared the town of St. Goar and approached 
the Lorelei, the cliff rose perpendicularly from the Rhine 
about 427 feet. At that point, the orchestra played Heine’s 
song of the siren who sat on the rock combing her long tresses 
and singing so ravishingly that boatmen, enchanted by her 
music and voice, forgot their duty and were drawn onto the 
rock to perish. Almost all of us either went to the side of the 
steamer or stood up in our seats to view this great cliff made 
famous through Heine’s poem. 

Very interesting also were the youth-hostels and campsites 
with their brilliantly colored tents all along the Rhine. An 
evening and morning of shopping in the delightful city of 
Wiesbaden, where we landed, brought an end to our journey 
through Germany, and then—on to Switzerland. 

But, before going to Switzerland, those on the three-week 
tour visited Italy, arriving in Rome by Caravelle from Paris. 


WHO HAS MORE FUN THAN PEOPLE? 
NSA MEMBERS TOURING ITALY! 
by Ila Crabtree, CPS, and Iris K. Paxton 
Oregon Trail Chapter 

The laugh was on us many times as we journeyed through 
Italy. When we checked in at our hotel in Rome we set about 
locating light switches, etc., and were quite surprised to be 
interrupted by the maid, rapping at the door. To those of us 
who did not speak Italian, it took some fancy sign language 
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for us to discover that the maid had come in answer to our 


call because we had pushed the wrong button. Since we had ° 


inadvertently called her, it seemed quite the proper time to 
ask for an ash tray for the room. This message was easy to 
convey by lighting a cigarette and doing a pantomime of “no 
place for ashes!” The maid scurried away for a tray. During 
her absence we discovered hand towels but no bath towels, 
although we were amazed to see what we decided were extra 
clean bed spreads neatly folded on the shelf. Again, after 
much sign language, we were made to understand that what 
we thought were bed spreads were actually our bath towels. 
Never in our lives had we seen such huge towels. 

As one member commented: “Everything they do in Rome 
is big!” This we realized as we gazed upon the beautiful 
statues, the hundreds of fountains, the famous Spanish Steps, 
the cathedrals, and the ruins of the Colosseum, the Roman 
Forum, and the Baths of Caracalla (a part of the walls of the 
latter now form the outdoor opera theatre). 

When in Rome do as the Romans do, and go to the opera. 
How can one explain the feel of moonlight shining down on 
the ruins of the ages-old Baths of Caracalla, on the largest 
stage in the world (1500 square metres, 32 metres long, with 
a curtain 12 metres high)? The open air performance of 
Aida was played to an audience of approximately 10,000. We 
were thrilled beyond words when the lights were dimmed and 
the curtain went up on this giant stage. The costumes were 
very bright and colorful; the chiffon of the ladies’ gowns 
moved gently in the soft breeze. As the darkness partially 
shrouded the crumbling towers of the ruins, one could almost 
hear the rattle of armor and snorting horses of the gladiators 
of ancient times. ; 

The tour of the Vatican City was a wonderful experience. 
St. Peter’s Basilica is simply overpowering in its grandeur. 
Twenty-five hundred types of marble adorn the walls and 
ceilings; and, unlike many of the European cathedrals, there 
are no paintings here, but the beautiful mosaic patterns and 
marble statues tell the stories of the centuries. St. Peter’s has 
twenty-five altars, and was completed after 160 years of con- 
struction. The Vatican City Museum is filled with priceless 
items of interest, but of course the highlight is the Sistine 
Chapel, with Michelangelo’s great masterpieces. 

We wandered through the bowels of the earth, viewing the 
Catacombs—and not too many minutes later sunburned our 
tonsils as we gazed up at the huge opening in the dome of 
the Pantheon! 

During our three days in Rome we found time to patronize 
the shops and the sidewalk cafes on the Via Veneto. We 
toured, also, to Tivoli, to visit the Villa D’Este and its fabu- 
lous fountains, seeing the gray-green olive orchards along the 
highway, marveling at the productivity of these centuries-old 
trees. 

On the morning of our fourth day in Italy it was “A rive- 
derci Roma,” as we left for Florence, driving first along the 
old Appian Way to Castelgandolfo, where we joined the 
throng that had come to greet the Pope at his summer 
residence. 

We continued to Florence, driving through (and over) the 
Apennines, to this seat of Italian culture. We saw the Church 
of Santa Croce, where Michelangelo and Machiavelli are en- 
tombed, and where at the adjacent monastery we shopped for 
their world-famous leather goods, decorated by means of a 
hot iron and gold carbon. 

The shops on the Ponte Vecchio over the river Arno (where 
Dante once gazed longingly on his beloved Beatrice) created 
complete havoc with our travel budgets; but some of us man- 
aged to set aside the price of our symphony tickets, to hear a 
superb rendition of Bach and Beethoven at the outdoor 
theatre of the Pitti Palace. 

In Padova we had a glimpse of the famous St. Anthony’s 
Cathedral, but we could not loiter along as we were on our 
way to Venice. We stepped from our motorlaunch to the 
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lobby of the Royal Danieli Hotel, right on the Grand Canal, 
and dashed to our rooms to change for dinner. Back down to 
the hotel lobby, the laugh of the evening was created by one 
of our party who glanced out the door and exclaimed, “Oh, 
look, we have a big swimming pool here!” 

Venice is a city with approximately 340,000 pedestrians and 
no pedestrian accidents—mainly because Venetians just don’t 
walk on water! The city of Venice is built on 117 natural 
canals tied together by some 400 bridges. The canals are 
crowded with gay gondolas, chugging freight boats, water 
buses, and water taxis. The colorful gondoliers are clad in 
traditional middies and straw skimmers or the striped apache 
shirts of their trade. Our gondola ride took us down the 
Grand Canal, away from the Adriatic Sea, and under the 
Rialto Bridge and the Bridge of Sighs. 

There are 108 churches in Venice, and each speaks with a 
bell of its own, but to be in the bell tower of the Campanile 
in the Square of San Marco when the great bells toll is an 
experience never to be forgotten. 

Quite understandably, Venice has little industry, but the 
glass factories and the gorgeous wares they produce are known 
the world over, as are their gossamer laces and their linens. 
The shops that form three sides of the huge San Marco 
Square display these goods and others so alluringly that once 
again the money changes hands, budget or no. 

Mere words are quite inadequate to describe the many 
wonderful things we saw in Italy. Naturally, we all had 
thrown our coins in the Trevi Fountain, to assure our return! 

Some members of our party left Venice for Oberammergau 
and the Passion Play, while others drove on to Innsbruck, 
traveling through the Italian Tyrol, over the Brenner Pass 
(the dividing line between Italy and Austria), and into the 
Austrian Tyrol. 

OBERAMMERGAU 
by Onida Norman and Bennie Hart 
Chapter-at-Large 

At one o’clock in the morning sixteen weary women—and 
Bill Pace—extracted themselves from a fourteen-passenger 
bus and groped their way through the cold darkness into the 
Hotel Ludwig at Ettal. Such was the inauspicious beginning 
of what proved to be one of the highlights of the European 
Holiday for Secretaries. 

After a “short” night’s rest under a fat white feather com- 
forter, the future looked much brighter. Breakfast call was 
early since the Passion Play at Oberammergau began at 
eight-fifteen. 

The Passion Play was first given in Oberammergau, Ger- 
many, in 1634 at the village cemetery. Two years before, 
Kaspa Schisler had brought the Black Death to Oberammer- 
gau and within a few months the plague had taken a toll of 
eighty-four in the tiny village. 

The town council and people vowed “to perform every tenth 
year a play of the Savior’s bitter suffering and death, if only 
God would deliver them from their dire plight.” They kept 
their promise, and from that date there were no more victims 
of the plague. 

The Passion Play theater seats 5,200 people with standing 
room for 1,300. The performance lasts seven hours, from 
eight-fifteen until five-fifteen in the afternoon, with a two- 
hour intermission for lunch. About 1,400 people take part, 
800 as actors, 60 in the orchestra, 60 in the choir, and others 
in technical and organizing jobs. There are 130 speaking parts. 
All participants must have been born in Oberammergau or 
have lived there for twenty years. Actors are not allowed to 
use make-up, hairpieces, or false beards. As a result, all men 
who want to participate must start growing beards and stop 
cutting their hair at least a year in advance. ' 

All the houses in the village had been recently decorated on 
the outside with large beautifully colored frescoes of biblical 
themes. Window boxes everywhere were overflowing with 
vivid blossoms. 
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The ten-minute drive from Ettal into Oberammergau was a 
delightful experience. The village nestles in a picturesque 
valley with the Bavarian Alps towering above on either side. 

The thousands who came to see the play assembled quietly 
and quickly. The orchestra began the majestic overture, and 
the white-robed choir filed in from the wings on either side. 
After the beautiful first chorus, the play began with the 
triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem at the beginning of 
Passion Week. Almost every act was preceded by a living 
tableau taken from the Old Testament but paralleling the 
action taking place in the act that followed. These tableaux 
were so well pantomimed that it was difficult to distinguish 
them from large paintings. 

The play was given in German, and it was interesting to 
follow the German dialogue in an English translation. All the 
events of Passion Week as recorded in the New Testament 
were portrayed in the sixteen acts of the Play. The climax 
came in the beautiful and moving tableau of Jesus ascending 
into heaven. 

The audience stirred quietly as though reluctant to leave. 
Another showing of the Passion Play had come to an end. But 
the experience would live on as long as memory lasts in the 
hearts of many who watched. 


IN THE ALPS 


by Vervyl Sumrall, CPS 
Queen Beach, California Chapter 

We reached Berne, Switzerland, shortly after midnight, 
after having left Innsbruck at eight a.m. Our next stop— 
Vaduz, capital of Liechtenstein. The small (90 square mile) 
principality is governed by Prince Franz Joseph. The cus- 
toms and currency are the same as those of Switzerland. Their 
language is a German dialect, far removed from High German. 

Liechtenstein has not maintained an army since 1868. The 
citizens pay a five per cent income tax, but it is very difficult 
and very expensive to become a citizen. Every six years there 
is an election, which begins at ten a.m. on Sunday and is over 
by ten-thirty a.m. 

Paul Gallico, the American writer, lives in Vaduz. He was 
intrigued by the population figures of Liechtenstein—5,000 
cows and 15,000 inhabitants — and he wrote a story called 
Ludmila, dedicated to the Baron’s daughter, describing the 
peaceful life and legends he found there. 

We crossed the Rhine River, the frontier of Switzerland. 
Two groups of us were converging on Berne, the capital. 
There was the busload of returnees from Oberammergau and 
those that went after them, and the busload of us who were 
coming direct from Innsbruck riding with Lilo, the “cowboy” 
driver from Rome, so named becaused of his daring but skill- 
ful maneuvers with the loaded bus. Our group had the advan- 
tage of stopping in Liechtenstein in lieu of seeing a bit of 
Bavaria. We consoled ourselves with the knowledge that we 
had seen a bit of Germany, the tops of the Bavarian Alps, as 
we drove through the Austrian valley. 

In Liechtenstein and Switzerland, as well as in the Tyrol of 
Italy and Austria, almost every house has many window boxes 
of geraniums and petunias. When we passed a house without 
flowers, we decided the residents must be sick! The outdoor 
garden plots contained many well-known varieties of flowers, 
too. 

Our courier gave us some statistics and passed out some 
maps on Switzerland as we rode along. Switzerland, also 
called Helvetia, is a confederation of twenty-two states, called 
cantons, each electing two senators to the Council of States, 
which convenes at Berne. Berne is in the German section of 
Switzerland, as are Lucerne, Interlaken, and Zurich, but 
Lausanne and Geneva are in the French section. The Federal 
Court, with twenty-six members, convenes at Lausanne. 

Seventy-two per cent of the Swiss people speak a Swiss- 
German dialect, twenty-one percent speak a beautiful, pure 
‘French, six percent speak Italian, and one percent speak 
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Romanche, a dialect spoken by the early Romans. Switzer- 
land actually is a little Europe, and the legislative bodies re- 
semble the United Nations in that all four languages are 
official national languages and may thus be used in transact- 
ing official business. The women who translate the speeches 
are paid eighty Swiss francs per day ($18.48), whereas the 
members of the Parliament receive only sixty-five ($15.02)— 
one instance in which the working woman gets a break! 

Three of the cantons allow women to vote, but in the na- 
tional elections the women in Switzerland are not allowed to 
vote. (This does not prohibit their discussing national issues 
with their husbands prior to elections!) 

The men are subject to military service from the “cradle to 
the grave,” under the national policy of armed neutrality. 
The younger men form the first line army, next the home 
guard unit, then civil defense. A man must pay extra income 
tax if he is unfit for military service. The income tax is 
twelve percent otherwise. 

Berne, the capital, is the Washington, D. C. of Switzerland; 
Zurich, the financial and industrial center, is the New York. 
On the way to Berne we had a quick supper in Zurich at the 
Bahnhof Buffet, the railroad station’s coffee-shop, which is the 
largest restaurant in Europe, serving 3,000 meals a day. The 
first-class section has white tablecloths, and the second-class 
section has red-checked tablecloths; our group patronized both 
sections. The roast beef sandwiches we ordered, served almost 
blood rare, were unappetizing to some not used to eating rare 
meat, but others enjoyed them. This seems to be true of many 
aspects of traveling—one man’s dish is another man’s poison. 
With sixty women in our group, we represented many differ- 
ent tastes and personalities. 

When we finally arrived at Berne, we enjoyed our late 
dinners at the Schweizerhof Hotel, which was to be our head- 
quarters for the next couple of days. 

The halls of the Schweizerhof are decorated with antique 
sleighs and other articles dating back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The August issue of Holiday, featuring Switzerland, 
describes this hotel as one of the most interesting in the world. 

The first morning we had a sightseeing trip around Berne 
(meaning “bear” in German), visiting the famous bearpits, 
which date from the year 1191. 

To insure “face-lifting” the city, property owners with run- 
down buildings are handed perhaps 3,000,000 Swiss francs by 
the government and ordered to rebuild their houses, with the 
suggestion that they rent out part to help repay the loan—so 
we were told by our guide, a seventy-six-year old Swiss. Our 
guides had to be true linguists. They were supervised by our 
English couriers, had to direct our bus drivers in Italian, and 
speak English to us with an American insight, in addition to 
speaking their own tongues. Our local guides were always 
very enthusiastic about their city’s famous places, and eager 
for us to see as much as we could in the time allotted. 

As was the case in every country we visited, we were shown 
the U. S. Embassy. Here in Berne it is a ninety-room white 
stucco and pink brick building, and it, too, has geraniums in 
window boxes. 

The next day we traveled by bus to Lucerne, ascended to 
the summit of Rigi on a cogwheel train, and had lunch at the 
Rigi Kulm Hotel at the top, approximately 5,700 feet high, 
above the timberline. There are many first-class hotels on 
various levels of this mountain, reached by the little train. 

On this day’s trip we passed several castles, which we 
thought looked just like castles should—high on hillsides, with 
many towers and spires—not like the straight front palaces 
we had seen earlier in our tour. We passed cheese factories, 
which look very much like the other houses. We saw the 
wheat fields, where children ski in the winter. Adult ski areas 
are too high and fast for the children; recently an adult skier 
was timed at 100 miles per hour. 

The farmhouses frequently have four or five stories, with 
the stables and haymow on the lower levels and the living 
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quarters above. All the houses are constructed of several 
materials: stucco, wood, stone, shingled outer walls, with 
carved wooden balconies and the ever-present flowers. The 
facades are decorarted with paintings and verses. 

The sawmills we passed store their cut lumber for drying 
with the whole round tree put together again, with air space 
between the “slices.” 

The Swiss people have never adopted television, because 
they want their children to continue to ski and skate and 
play outdoors, instead of sitting inside. Many children were 
wearing short sleeves and short shorts while we were wearing 
suits and topcoats at the top of Rigi! 

After lunch we went on to Interlaken, where we had a 
beautiful view of the majestic Jungfrau, and Eiger and 
Moench, the highest peaks visible from the section of Switzer- 
land we visited; the Matterhorn is in another area. We were 
sufficiently impressed by the Jungfrau, however, with its ice 
and snow, compared to the sunny valley below. 

We passed waterfalls so high that the water frequently falls 
through space before it contacts rock again on its downward 
path. We drove along beside the Thunersee (Tuna Lake), 
seeing sailboats, motorboats, and water skiers. 

The members of our group shopped in Berne, in Lucerne, 
and in Interlaken, and most of the purchases seemed to be 
watches and music boxes. 

To me Switzerland was a very interesting country, fasci- 
nating in that so many cultures live together in one har- 
monious whole. 


THE LAST LAP AND JOURNEY’S END 
by Genevieve Barkume and Margaret Laferty 
Detroit Transcript Chapter 

After eighteen exciting and eventful days and nights, the 
NSA tour began its last lap of a wonderful trip, flying from 
Berne to Madrid. 

With Portugal, Spain forms the Iberian Peninsula, almost 
entirely surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The Peninsula has a varied climate, ranging 
from arid desert to tropical. The many invasions suffered 
have supplied the Iberian Peninsula with cultures and racial 
mixtures as diverse as its landscapes. The Celts and the 
Iberians are the oldest known inhabitants of Spain. These 
strains are now intermixed with Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, Arabs, and Europeans. These ingredients have pro- 
duced one of the most original and fascinating cultures in 
the world. 

Madrid is the geographical center of the Peninsula, as well 
as the capital of Spain. There are many museums, churches, 
and monuments, as well as ancient quarters with narrow and 
quiet streets, greatly contrasting with the wide and straight 
boulevards of the modern city. Our guide took us first to 
University City, on the outskirts. The buildings are very ex- 
tensive, as well as very new and modern, having been rebuilt 
since the Spanish Revolution, when Madrid was a battle- 
ground. It was interesting to learn that the women major 
extensively in pharmacy, psychology, or literature. 

The Pyrenees Mountains are in the background of this city, 
and everywhere are the most beautiful green trees in Europe. 

We also visited the 2,800-room Royal Palace, one of the 
finest in Europe, containing a magnificent collection of tapes- 
tries, porcelain, crystal and gold chandeliers, and some 300 
clocks. 

Our tour continued to Old Madrid, along a sixteenth cen- 
tury street, down the Main Square to the Plaza Major. En 
route were beautiful parks and lovely flowers of every hue. 
The Retiro is outstanding among gardens and parks of inimit- 
able splendor and beauty. 

We then continued to Plaza de Toros (the bullfight arena). 
This was a very large stadium containing approximately 
10,000 seats. We went through the portion of the buildings 
containing a chapel where the matador prays before each bull- 
fight. There is also an extremely well-equipped first aid room, 
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as well as a complete operating room for use in any form of 
emergency. 

Our afternoon was at leisure—which, of course, meant shop- 
ping for laces, mantillas, embroidered blouses, perfumes, etc. 
We shall always remember sunny Spain with the most pleas- 
ant of memories. 

And then we took to the air again, this time by TWA Jet, 
bound for Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, located on the Tagua 
River. The Portuguese climate is moderate and very pleasant; 
while it is warm during the day, one has cool, delightful nights 
for slumber. 

The food is of French and Spanish origin, which results in 
a wealth of special Portuguese dishes. Fish plays an impor- 
tant part in the menu, and it is served in many ingenious 
ways. Seafood is the “thing” to order in Lisbon. However, the 
beef is probably the finest in Europe. Lisbon offers many 
kinds of fruit, such as watermelon and pineapple from the 
Azores. 

We arrived at the Lisbon Airport at midnight and were met 
by our guide, who escorted us to the Mundial Hotel. Since 
the hour had been rather late when we retired, we had a 
leisurely late breakfast, and spent the remainder of the morn- 
ing shopping for lovely silk ties, gold and silver jewelry, and 
silks and laces beyond description. 

After luncheon, our tour took us around the city, down the 
Terreiro do Paco (also known as Black Horse Square), which 
is one of the nicest in Europe. We then proceeded to the 
Museum Nacional dos Coches. Here we viewed a unique 
collection of royal and state coaches, old uniforms, harnesses, 
as well as the smaller coaches used by the children of the 
royal families. This collection also included the coach used by 
Queen Elizabeth II when she visited Portugal recently. 

We next went to the Jeronimos Monastery, built by King 
Manuel I in 1502, and an example of Gothic-Manueline style 
of architecture at its very best. In the church are the tombs 
of many notable Portuguese personalities, among them the 
famous Vasco da Gama. The cloisters of the monastery are 
beautiful beyond description. 

We then continued to the Castelo de S. Jorge (Castle of St. 
George), which is situated above the oldest part of Lisbon. 
Here one enjoys the most beautiful panoramic view of the 
entire city—over the walls, across the river, to the high moun- 
tains on the opposite side, to the Monsanto hills near the side 
of the River Tagus, where it joins the Atlantic Ocean. This 
was originally a Roman castle, where the first kings of Por- 
tugal resided. 

Next we went to the Parque Eduardo VII. This park, at 
the top of the Avenida da Liberdade, has one of the most 
interesting greenhouses in Europe, the Estufa Fria, where 
tropical plants are splendid in their profusion. 

We returned to our hotel at the end of the afternoon, feeling 
satisfied that we had covered many important places in Lis- 
bon, considering our rather short stay. 

The next afternoon, Sunday, we left Lisbon Airport via Pan 
American Jet Clipper. Two hours later we were at the 
Azores, which was a refueling point, and we had a short while 
to shop at the airport. Then, as we flew over the blue Atlantic, 
at an altitude of 45,000 feet, we realized too suddenly that our 
exciting vacation was fast coming to an end. Idlewild airport 
came into view sooner than we anticipated, and we were 
getting closer to home, but with the anticipation of another 
Holiday for Secretaries the goal! 


HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY FOR SECRETARIES is next— 
July 25-August 5, 1961, immediately following the Los 
Angeles Convention. You may choose the one-week basic 
tour ($407) or the two-week complete tour ($645), both leav- 
ing from and returning to Los Angeles. Deadline for definite 
reservations is early—January 15, 1961. Write for your de- 
scriptive brochure and application now to Clare H. Jennings, 
5146 Berenice Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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Quickie Quiz 


Secretarial Procedures 


. Which of the following could not 


be obtained directly by a secre- 
tary for her employer? 

(a) A certified check 

(b) A cashier’s check 

(c) Traveler’s checks 

(d) None of these 


The best source to consult to 
find the name of an ink manu- 
facturer in Trenton, New Jersey, 
is: 

(a) Thomas Register 

(b) Industrial Arts Index 

(c) World Almanac 

(d) Dun & Bradstreet 


A duplimat master is used in 
which of the following duplicat- 
ing processes: 


(a) Ditto 

(b) Multilith 
(c) Mimeograph 
(d) Photostat 


On airlines and railroad time 
schedules, bold face type indi- 
cates 

(a) Standard time 

(b) P.M. 

(c) A.M. 

(d) Sunday only 


5. The word “stet” written above 


something you have marked 
through means to a printer: 

(a) Take it out 

(b) Underscore it 


(c) Two straight lines 
(d) Three straight lines 


. A word or words omitted from 


the end of a quoted sentence 
should be shown by how many 
periods? 

(a) Two 

(b) Three 

(c) Four 

(d) Five 


. A United States passport is valid 


for 

(a) One year 

(b) Two years 

(c) Five years 

(d) An indefinite period 


(c) Italicize it 





(d) Let it stand answers 

. In preparing manuscript for the 1. (c) 5. (d) 
printer, which of the following 9 6 ) 
appearing underneath a phrase - (a) + (a 
would indicate italics? 3. (b) 7. (e) 
(a) A straight line 4. (b) 8. (b) 
(b) A wavy line 
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FUND RAISING 


FOR CHURCHES AND 





SEND $1.00 FOR A 
SAMPLE 2 LB. CAKE, 
TASTING SAMPLES AND DETAILS 











Give complete name and 
address of your church or club, 
your name and title. 


TASSO PLANTATION FOODS, INC. 


335 Mehle Ave., Dept. S, Arabi, La. 


®* Hines-Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘asso Plantation Foods, Inc., Arabi, La.. Licensee 
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the Vallette Angel says— 


“| have something new 
for your NSA Chapter” 


Yes — a brand new package of Vallette Par- 
fums for your fall Fund-raising Plans. Our 
popular "Foursome" has been glamorized by the addition of gold caps 
and gold seals, plus attractive "names" for all Parfums, instead of Formula 
letters. Have your Ways and Means Chairman write today for one of the 
"new" Foursomes and full details. 


VALLETTE PARFUMS 
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Dept. 744S Decatur, Ill. 
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DISTRICT AND REGIONAL CONFERENCE DATES 


GREAT LAKES DISTRICT 


Hotel Van Orman 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
October 28-30, 1960 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Dewitt-Manger Hotel 
Albany, New York 
October 28-30, 1960 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


ReEcion I 
Georgia Hotel 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
October 14-16, 1960 
Recion II 
Continental Hotel 
Pueblo, Colorado 
September 30 - October 2, 1960 
RecIion III 
Sheraton Johnson Hotel 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
October 21-23, 1960 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


REGION I 
Skirvin Hotel 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
October 14-16, 1960 

Recion II 
Western Skies Motel 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
September 30 - October 2, 1960 


1961 INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, California 


July 19-22, 1961 











